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Saves Money in Churches, 
Stores, Homes 


Not only in homes, but also in churches and stores the 
Andes is proving its worthiness to bear the name of 
“Andes”. Everywhere, it cuts down fuel bills, lightens 
work, gives better heat-comfort and insures healthful 
heat. 


Wherever it is used every one of its advantages are 
important, because they benefit your pocketbook and your 
health. Besides, the Andes requires less work to take caré 


of than stoves. 





SYSTEM 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating for Less Money” 





The Andes One Pipe will heat more rooms than a stove and do a bet- 
ter job all round for less money and less work. It ends the inconvenience 
of carrying coal or wood to room stoves and lugging dusty ashes away. 





The Andes One Pipe always gives satisfaction. There are no excep- 
tions to this rule. The reason is because we guarantee it to give satisfac- 
tion. If any Andes owner is dissatisfied, we guarantee that the furnace 
will be taken out and the full purchase price returned. Do you wonder, 
then, that we spent years perfecting it before we sold it? Do you wonder 
that we use all new iron and absolutely no “burnt out” brittle scrap? 


Send for Free Book 


Thousands of people are vitally intereste? in the Andes System One Pipe 
Furnace—people who are looking for comfortable heat, for healthful heat, for 
money-saving heat; people who are sick and tired of inefficient stoves. Thou- 
sands have already more than satisfied their every heating requirement with 
the Andes. The book tells the other thousands all about it. Get your copy now. 
Write for it today before it slips your mind. It’s free. 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CO., Inc. 


DEPT.A, 

GENEVA, NEW YORK St 
— s & CLARE 

Manufacturers of the Famous Par partment A» 


Andes Stoves and Ranges Geneva, N- Y. 
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GENTLEMEN: — Last 
Fall we installed your 
No. 240 One Pipe Fur- 
nace and have had no 
trouble in keeping nine 
rooms heated to 70 de- 
grees or over al] Winter 
on six tons of coal, 
which is less than it 
took to heat six rooms 
with stoves. — E, F 


Moony, Lebanon, N. H., ide 


April ii, 1919. 
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One Pipe Fur 
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of six rooms and 

It has done the y 
of two stoves and 
are well pleased 
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Must Agriculture Pay the Bill? 


Hysteria for higher wages and cheaper foods already is costing farmers billions— 
End it before matters go from bad to worse 






% of what farmers have to sell 
iy is the first notable result of the 
J@ hysterical campaign against 
§ food prices—fresh illustration 
“ .of the almost inevitable result 
of government control of prices, transporta- 
tion and distribution. The farmer who is 
the original producer takes less in order that 
eonsumers may pay less, without lessening 
the margins of wholesalers, jobbers and re- 
tailers. The innocent farmer is the victim. 


Big Losses Already 


Hogs sold last week in primary markets at 
$14.25 per 100 pounds live weight for com- 
mon droves, against a top level scant two 
months ago of $23.60. If this shrinkage of 
a third in the price of hogs is maintained, it 
will mean a loss to American farmers of up- 
ward of a billion dollars on the 


ever to make milk this fall and winter, but 
“prices must come down!” 


Wages Up, Prices Down 


Peaches may drop from the trees like rain, 
following the abnormal wet and heat, thus 
within 48 hours curtailing available supply 
by more than one-half, but growers must be 
content with no advance in prices to com- 
pensate partly for this vast loss. 

Other fruit may rot on the ground because 
market prices are so low and labor so scarce 
and high that farmers simply cannot move 
the crop; yet “prices must come down.” 

In all other industries, wages are being 
forced up by strikes, combinations, threats, 
and by what is almost anarchy, until the 
sky itself seems to be the only limit. But 
“prices must come down” for the product of 
the farmer’s labor! 


Profits in other industries show no signs 
of diminution, but “prices must come down” 
to the farmer so as to make his profit worse 
than nil. 

The rate of foreign exchange is such as to 
add arbitrarily from 20% to 80% to the vost 
of what western Europe buys in this market. 
It is that much protection to them to in- 
crease their cwn production, or that much in- 
ducement to buy elsewhere. Is it any wonder 
that our exports of farm’ products shrank 
more than $200,000,000 in the single month 
of July? Yet “prices to our farmers must 
come down!” 

As though all these war-peace conditions 
were not enough for the farmer to contend 
with, now comes a combination of labor and 
capital in other industries to support the 
nefarious Lane plan for encouraging over- 
production by subsidizing thousands of new 
farms to be created by govern- 
ment-paid soldier-labor, paid out 





year’s hog crop. 

Cattle also have dropped in 
price to a degree that means heavy 
loss to farmers. Few cattle now 
command better than $17.50 per 
100 pounds on the hoof at Chicago, 
the average being nearer 15 cents, 
compared to 19 and 17 cents in 
June. A shrinkage in value of only 
a cent a pound, means a loss of $5 
fo $10 a hed, or upward of 
$500,000,000 on the nation’s cattle. 


Crop Shrinkages 


The price of new crop corn for 
winter delivery shrank fully 35 
tents a bushel during August. <An- 
tther billion dollars lost to corn 
growers, unless the price recovers. 

The wheat crop is only three- 
quarters as large as was expected, 
but quotations have not advanced 
as would be probable in a world’s 
open market, with no governmental 
tontrol or adverse influences caused 
partly by the high rate of exchange. 
Here is another loss to the farmer, 
for consumers’ benefit. 

Indeed, it is quite probable that 
midsummer prospect for corn and 
small grains may be cut no less 








of new taxes or new bonds, in 
order that “food prices shall come 
down!” 


“Set the Law On” 


If farmers do try fairly and 
honestly and with every legal in- 
tent to co-operate in so marketing 
their milk that the producer shall 
receive more of what the consumer 
pays, the farmers may be indicted 
by federal prosecutors, taken from 
their beds at dead of night by 
United States marshalls, and 
thrown into prison with common 
criminals and_insane and kept 
there without food until their 
lawyer can induce the court to 
grant bail, as was done with the 
officers of the Farmers’ milk com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio; for 
“prices must come down!” 

Railroad employees are raising 
millions to pay for their organized 
effort in forcing congress to turn 
the railroads over to them so that 
their wages and _ transportation 
rates may be still further advancei, 
even though prices must come down 
for what the farmer has to sell! 








than 800,000,000 bushels by the time 
harvest is actually completed, but 
the markets are soft and under arti- 
ficial pressure downward. 


Ordered Still Lower Prices 


No matter if demand for crops 
exceeds the supply of produce, 
Washington’s dictum is that “prices 
must come down!” Read the at- 
torney general’s pronunciamento, 
quoted under the cartoon herewith. 

While the farmer is forced to sell 
Wheat low in order that flour may 
be cheap to consumers, prices con- 
tinue high for the mill feeds that 
farmers have to buy. 

Add the higher price for farm 
labor, and it may cost more than 


The Modern King Canute 


In the days of long ago, King Canute commanded the tide not to 
rise, only to be almost engulfed by it—a classic example of the futility. 
of man’s interference with the laws of nature. 

In this present time of readjustment, the up-to-date King Canute 
is A. Mitchell Palmer, attorney general of the United States, who 
orders that food prices must not rise. 
mand must obey man’s behest. “Prices must come down,” even though 
demand outruns supply. > 

In his official proclamation of September 4 the attorney general 
said: “Fair price committees should not at any place or under any 
circumstances, increase prices. If in 
a price is too low, it should not be touched. It is only prices which 
are tuo high with which we are concerned. . . . . 
utmost importance that prices be lowered and the co-operation of 
ee See, state and federal, is earnestly desired to procure this 
res 


Arthur Williams, federal food administrator at New York frankly 
declares, “a determined effort to drive down food prices, and then to 
foree prices near to those of normal times.” 


Nature’s law of supply and de- 


the judgment of the committee 
It is of the 


Nationalize the mines and the 
packing plants so as to create more 
offices, shorten hours and decrease 
efficiency, yet; in some miraculous 
way prices of fuel and meats will 
come down! 


Minds Are Obsessed 


The foregoing contrasts expose 
the utter absurdity of the hysteria 
now prevailin; in official circles, in 
labor and in industries other thi 
agriculture. Those people are ob- 
sessed with the false idea that 
farmers can produce at a loss and 
still be able to pay for what they 
buy prices that will make possible 
the extortionate wages and fanc, 
profits prevalent or [To Page 12.] 


































































Water Fowl at Syracuse 


HE SPLENDOR of the many 
thousands of live stock and 
agricultural exhibits at the 
state fair in Syracuse, N Y, 

— last week was a wonderful tes- 
———— timony of the greatness of New 
York farms. The herds of pure-bred ani- 
mals, the acres of fruit and farm products, 
the exhibits of the farm women, boys and 
girls, and the demonstrations of farm power 
and marketing methods, all bear witness to 
a great development in agricultural prosper- 
ity in the Empire state. No effort is too 
emall or too large to have representation at 
this great annual gathering of the clans, and 
no matter what the phase of farm produc- 
tion may be, the thousands of visitors found 
pleasure and a worth-while suggestion to 
take back with them to their own home farm. 
Starting early in the week, the crowds of 
farmers and their friends parked acres of 
ground with their automobiles, arriving with 
their families to take in several days at the 
fair. The automobile has been the means of 
getting the young folks to the fair. In the 
old days it seemed to be a different proposi- 
tion to buy five or six railroad ticlzets. It 
appeared more of a family gathering this 
season; just a good get-together time, when 
a man didn’t need a formal introduction to 
talk “shop” with his neighbor. 
The potato grower from Monroe county 
compared notes on the season’s crop with 


Tribute to New 
York Farms 


Empire state exhibits best in 
fruit, live stock and farm 
products at state fair — 


the producer from Long Island, and it didn’t 
take a third party to get them started. Live 
stock men in the cattle barn and poultry 
building gathered in groups to discuss prices 
of feeds, and exchange views on the trend 
of market values for their animals. It didn’t 
take four walls and a formal meeting to get 
them together. So it was all over the big 
fair grounds, at the farm power demonstra- 
tions and among the fruit exhibits. 

Each season brings a few more permanent 
improvements on the grounds as the appro- 
priations for the New York state fair com- 
mission are granted. The recent arrange- 
ment of the grandstand and race track pro- 
vided more space, which is easily accessible 
for agricultural exhibits, and the splendid 
permanent building for the farm horses, ad- 
jacent to the cattle barn and poultry build- 
ing, and with the houses for swine and sheep 
close by, gives a compact arrangement for 
showing all of the live stock. Then, too, the 
opening of the space between the permanent 
buildines and the border of the grounds 
for cor:mercial exhibits, gives opportunity 
for visitors to find at hand the equipment 
which they are most likely to need in their 
business. The midway, which formerly 
divided a part of the exhibits, was compact- 
ly grouped into one street and in no way in- 
terfered with the big purpose of the fair, 
which is purely to promote agriculture. 
Drinking water and other provisions for com- 
fort about the grounds were much better 
this ycar. The policing of the fair was 
again handled by the state troopers, who 
have gained the friendship of farmers 
through their good work in the past three 
seasons. 


Farm Power to the Front 


Under the auspices of the New York state 
department of farms and markets thousands 
of the visitors gathered along the 40-acre 
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One Corner in Cattle Building 


plot beyond the live stock buildings each day 
to study the demonstration work with va- 
rious kinds cf farm power as applied to dif- 
ferent practical uses on the farm. For 
three days 20 different makes of tractors, 
some ucing kerosene and some gasoline, 
plowed strips of land assigned to.them, later 
disking twice and fitting up the plowed 
ground. Differing from the demonstrations 
previously held elsewhere in the state, no 
record of fuel consumption or time was kept; 
it was more typically exhibit plowing. Each 
two-plow tractor was given 14,954 square 
feet of land to plow, three-plow 22,431 and 
four-plow 29,908. 

The scil ccnditions of the various strips 
of ground were compared by the visitors, 
and used as factors in basing opinion as to 
which machine did the best. work. Small 
groups of interested men, and ladies, too, 
followed up and down the furrows, taking 
into account the surface being plowed, ir- 
regularity of soil conformation, dead fur- 
rows and swal!s. And then they talked. No 
matter how good on2 man’s judgment may 
be, there was much gaincd from the honest 
opinions of other farmers. It is this “rub- 
bing of elbows” at the tractor demonstra- 
tions that helps to male the trials really 
worth while. 

Following the disking of several of the 
plots, each day manure spreaders were 
drawn over the strizs, in turn follcwed by 
a disk which properly incorporated the ma- 
nure with the soil. General [To Page 7.] 

















Resting a Bit Ortside of One of the New York 


State Fair Buildings 
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When Hogs Harvest the Corn 


Three years’ experience described by H. D. 


=e OGGING corn is becoming more 
Kk popular year by year, as farm- 
ers are learning the many ad- 
vantages of disposing of their 
eorn crop in this simple and 
profitable manner. It is, in the 
first paace, a labor saver. Farmers realize, 
under present labor conditions, that they 
must not only increase their production per 
acre, but also per hour of hand labor. On 
most farms the corn crop requires more 
labor than any ot er, and by the method of 
hogging down, the labor of harvesting is 
practically eliminated. 

logging corn also helps to keep the fer- 
tiity in tee soil. It is a somewhat common 
but unwise practice to give the fodder for 
the cutting of the corn. The only thing the 
owner gains is that he can husk from the 
shock instead of from the stalk. The hog 
does not ask that his corn be cut for him, 
and he is willing to do your husking free 
gratis, and glad of the chance. He leaves 
the stalk to enrich the soil for the next crop 
and adds other fertility in the way of hog 
litter. I believe that little or no fertility is 
taken from the soil by the corn‘ crop if 
hogged down, for I have seen fields in corn 
year after year and hogged down with no 
appreciable diminution in the crop. I do not 
advise the practice, however. 

By far the greatest argument in favor of 
hogging corn is found on the balance sheet. 
We have all heard and believed that hogging 
corn was profitable. Yet few of us, I im- 
agine, have been interested enough to find 
out exactly how profitable. In the fall of 
1916 we first began to keep accurate data on 
this subject. We expected favorable results, 
but were truly astonished at those attained. 





Subsequent records have substantiated those 
first results, and now we believe we are safe 
in saying that in the long run, whatever the 
price of corn and hogs, the corn crop will 
very nearly double its market value if 
hogged down. A great many people talk 
ageinst hogging because of the corn wasted. 
I actually believe that 1000-bushels of corn 
in the field will produce more pounds of hog 
flesh than the same amount of corn husked 
and fed by hand. Perhaps I should state a 
reason for this belief. In the corn field the 
hog can eat when he wants and as much as 
he wants. There is no inducement for him 
to gulp it down faster than his digestive or- 
gans can care for it. When fed by hand, he 
lies around waiting for feeding time, or 
comes running in all heated up and then 
gulps down his feed. Even a hog thrives 
better in peace and contentment. 


Proof Is in the Figures 


But to quote some figures of results at- 
tained in 1916. Owing to unfavorable 
weather and early frosts the corn crop in 
this region that year was a partial failure. 
We husked part of a field, weighed the corn, 
and estimated the remaining 18% acres at 
42 bushels per acre, totaling 777 bushéls. 
Giving the fodder for the cutting, we could 
have sold the corn in the shock at 76 cents a 
bushel, or the 777 bushels for $590, leaving 
the field bare, excepting stubble. On Octo- 
ber 14, 200 hogs, averaging 109 pounds, were 
turned into the field. Weights varied from 
32-pound pigs to 400-pound stags. At va- 
rious times more hogs were added, while 
some were taken out and sold, but a record 
of all weights was caréfully kept. In 40 
days, when the corn was exhausted, we 


Bowsher of Ohio 


found that the hogs had gained 15,730 
pounds. Hogs were selling at $8.70 per 100 
pounds, hence the value of the 15,730 pounds 
of gain was $1368. 

Since hogs will not make profitable gain 
on corn and water alone, we supplied the 
necessary protein by giving them access to 
a field of alfalfa which had been pastured 
all season. The pasture was figured at $1.25 
a day, or $50 for the 40 days. Subtracting 
$5@ pasture rent from the $1368 gain, we 
had $1318 as the amount we received for our 
corn. Had we sold our corn in the shock 
instead of hogging it, we would have received 
76 cents instead of $1.69 a bushel, or $32 in- 
stead of $71 an acre, or a total of $590 in- 
stead of $1318. The cost of producing an acre 
of corn was estimated at $15.80. Instead of 
receiving about twice the cost of production, 
which we would have received by harvesting, 
more than 4% times the cost was received 
through hogging dawn. While these figures 
seem high, it must be remembered that this 
was an unfavorable season and the corn 
crop was only half what it might have been. 

In 1917 we decided to take advantage of 
what we had learned the year before and try 
the plan a little more extensively. We 
bought during the summer and fall, hogs to 
the value of $8080 to turn into the-corn fields. 
A total of 416 head was bought, but 333 was 
the largest number on hand at any one time. 
We hogged 33 acres, and sold the hogs for 
$13,090. Thus $5010 represented the gross 
gain on the hogs for the season, not all of 

, which could be credited to the corn, how- 
cver. We found, as previously, that the: in- 
creased weight of the hogs paid about double 
the market price of the corn, and the har- 
vesting was saved. [To Page 14.] 








Seeding the 1920 Wheat Crop 


Late data regarding methods and results by F. A. Welton of the Ohio station 


mg OR THE 1919 wheat crop a con- 
siderable area was added to the 
normal acreage by plowing up 
old meadows and pastures a 
year ago, by omitting oats in 
the rotation, thus passing di- 
rectly from corn to wheat, and by reducing 
the acreage of corn, especially in regions 
where it is the custom to grow it year after 
year on the same land. 

If wheat is to follow some late maturing 
crop like corn, soy beans or potatoes, then a 
firm, fine seed bed is best prepared by first 
disking the ground. In the usual rush of 
work at this season of the year the disking is 
often omitted in order to save time. But the 
advantage thus gained is usually more than 
offset by loss in yield, due to inferiority of 
seed bed. If wheat is to follow oats, then 
early plowing is desirable in order to con- 
Serve moisture. The Kansas station found 
that between plowing September 15 and 
a month or more earlier there was a gain in 
favor of the early plowing of about six bush- 
els of wheat per acre. The Kansas station 
found also that late plowing gave about as 
good results as éarly plowing, providing the 
late plowed land had been disked immedi- 
ately after harvest. 

Not all land requires lime, but field and 
laboratory work of many stations indicates 
that the need for it is becoming quite gen- 
eral, especially among soils not derived from 
limestone rock. The Illinois station reports 
an average increase of eight bushels of 
wheat per acre in the 1918 crop grown in 10 
different fields in the southern part of the 
State, where limestone has been used from 
three to nine years. As a rule, the first ap- 
plication consisted of four tons per acre, 





but the later ones have been made at the rate 
of two tons every four years. 


Lime Boosts the Yield of Wheat 


The Indiana station reports an increase of 
3.35 bushels of wheat per acre where lime- 
stone has been applied at the rate of about 
2.5 tons per acre every four years. These 
experiments were conducted at six different 
places in the state and extended over periods 
ranging from two to 12 years. 

At the Ohio station liming operations 
have been under way since 1900. The ap- 
plications have been made to the five-year 
rotation fertility plots. The yield of wheat 
has been increased 2.37 bushels on the un- 
fertilized land, 3.29 bushels on the land to 
which acid phosphate alone has been ap- 
plied and three bushels on the land receiv- 
ing 16 tons of manure every five years— 
eight tons each on corn and wheat. In this 
test limestone has been applied at the rate 
of about two tons per acre once in five years. 
Judging from these experiments, limestone 
can be used with profit on many wheat fields 
this fall. 

So far as the form of lime is concerned, 
14 years’ work at the Ohio station indicates 
that the effectiveness of all are practically 
equal, providing equivalent quantities are 
used. This is based on the assumption that 
35 to 40% of the limestone will pass a 100 
mesh sieve. 


Phosphorus Hungry Soil 


On most soils which have been under cul- 
tivation for a considerable period of time 
there is general need for phosphorus. This 
is due to the fact that in most types of farm- 
ing the drain on this element is relatively 


high. The sale of grain draws heavily on 
this element because approximately three- 
fourths of the phosphorus used by a crop 
like wheat goes into the making of the grain, 
while the potassium enters largely into the 
structure of the straw and hence is returned 
to the soil in the manure. 

In live stock farming the demand on this 
element is heavy also, because it is extracted 
from the feed as it passes through the di- 
gestive system of the animal and is utilized 
in building up their bony framework. In 
pastures the same process is going on and 
that is why much of the so-called new land 
is relatively low in phosphorus before it is 
even touched with a plow. 

The generai lack of phosphorus is well 
illustrated in Ohio, where experiments are 
being carried on at 12 different points in the 
state. The duration of these experiments 
now ranges from two years to a quarter of 
a century. The outstanding feature of this 
work is that with cne exception, Paulding 
county, the use of phosphorus alone has 
given a profitable increase, but when the 
phosphorus has been supplemented with 
potassium or nitrogen or with both, the re- 
sult has been either to reduce the profit or to 
operate at an actual loss. From the fore- 
going, therefore, it would seem that in so far 
at least as Ohio is concerned, money pad 
out for phosphorus to put on the wheat crop 
will prove a profitable investment. 

Acid phosphate, basic slag, steamed bone 
and the raw rock phosphate or “floats”, are 
the more common carriers of phosphorus 
and they rank in effectiveness in about the 
order named. If the raw rock phosphate is 
used in connection with manure it is about as 
effective as acid phosphate, [To Page 6.] 
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At the Beginning 
and the End 
of the Day 


There’s health and comfort 
in the truly All-American 
table beverage— 
























The Original 


POSTUM CEREAL 























































































heats the house. 
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grey iron castings 














The NP is designed especiall 
to do it comfortably and easi 
Study the cross section and you will see why with the NP the air is forced 
to circulate more rapidly than is possible in any other type of construction, 
and remernber the faster the circulation the better the one register furnace 


ly 


Bid your coffee troubles 
good-bye by joining the 
great army who now drink 
Postum instead of coffee. 


Everywhere at Grocers. 
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Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c. 





lie SEND for THIS 
. FREE BOOK === 


If you buy a furnace without finding out what’s 
underneath the cover you are buying more care- 
lessly than if you bought a pig in a bag. 

It’s the care and expert knowledge that goes into the parts 
under the cover that make the furnace a successful heater. 


N P- Sterling Furnace 


The One Register Furnace 


Is the product of a firm of over 60 years experience in 
building high grade ranges and heaters, and under its 
cover is as high quality a furnace as can be manufactured. 


to heat the entire house with one register and 
with the least amount of fuel. 





A-—Scientific Sterling construction insuring perfect combustion, and saving 


B—Extra large heating dome which heats air passing around it more quickly 
and to higher temperature with less fire. 
C—Outside air passages keep the air cool way to the bottom of the furnace 
and so make the air flow very swiftly thru the heating chambers D, an 
then pours it out with great force thru the register. 
These outside air passages are vital Sterling featurea. Here are some 
others: a cool cellar, feed door large enough for chunks of woad, heavy 
no scrap used), special fire pot where natural gas 
and solid fuel are used, special three point dust and gas proof joints, 
extra large air moistener. 
Send for our free book and find out about this high 
«grade furnace which is made by the same firm 
who manufactures 


THE STERLING RANGE 
The range that bakes a barrel of flour with one hod of coal 


Send for the free book and your deal- 
ers name and find out about furnaces. 


SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N.Y. 
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CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog. 1386 pages, 5x8 inches, containing 
detailed descriptions of upward of 500 practi- 
cal, modern books, covering every phase of 
agriculture. This will] be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave. New York, K. Y. 
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FLOUR SULP 


Commercial Flour § 


100¢5 Pure 
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Superfine ‘Flour Sulphur 
for dusting, 09 1-3% pure 
Tell us your requirements and Mm us quote you 
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Write to-day. 
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BATTELLE & RENWICK 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 
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Cost of Growing Tomatoes 


This has been analyzed through a 


comprehensive inquiry made by New- 


Jersey station covering crop of 1918. 
The statement was made that it cost 
$131.17 on an average to grow an 
acres of tomatoes for the canning 
houses. In making up these items the 


inquiry included the amount paid 
out by farmers for seed, plant, bas- 
kets, cover crop seed, fertilizer, spray 
materials, man, horse and machine 
labor, value of land or land rental. 
Records were obtained from 280 
farms. 


The acre yield for New Jersey was 
7.2 tons, or rather better than a re- 
cent average according to the bureau 
of crop estimates of the department 
of agriculture. But the New Jersey 
state department reported yield for 
1918 as only five tons, taking the state 
as a whole, while that of a farm sur- 


vey showed total yield of 6.88 tons. 
The 1919 crop may cost more than 
that of a year ago considering partic- 
ularly labor and fertilizer outlay. A 
year ago tomato growers received $25 
to $52 a ton for their tomatoes, and 
recent offers for canners for the 1919 


crop are only $21 to $23, certainly not 


very attractive to the farmer. Ten 
years ago the price was only $10 a 
ton, 


Seeding the 1920 Wheat Crop 
[From Page 5.] 


but if used alone from 1000 to 2000 

pounds are required, to equal approx- 

imately 200 pounds of acid phosphate, 
Varieties and Rate of Seeding 

So far as seed is concerned, the va- 
riety is of first importance. High yield, 
good milling and baking qualities and 
stiffness of straw are the chief char- 
acteristics of a high class variety. 

Varieties grown at Wooster, O, and 
having a 10-year average yield per 
acre of 35 bushels and up are the 
following: Fultz, Trumbull, Poole, 
Portage, Gypsy, Gladden, Rudy, ~*’al- 
ley, Nigger Dawson’s, Golden Chaff 
and Red Wave. These are all smooth 
wheats, the grain red for all, except 
Dawsons Golden Chaff which is 
white. 

Among these varieties there is not 
much choice, All are good in milling 
and baking qualities except the Daw- 
son’s Golden Chaff and Red Wave. 
The flour of these two is of inferior 
quality. 

Wheat should be sown at such time 
as will enable it to make a strong root 
and top growth in the fall. Manifestly 
the date of such seeding will vary 
with many conditions such as latitude 
and the prevalence of insect pests 
especially the hessian fly. At Wooster, 
approximately 41 degrees north lati- 
tude, seedings have been made at in- 
tervals of one week throughout the 
months of September and October. 
Some years the earlier seedings win; 
some years the later, but as an aver- 
average of 16 years, September 21 and 
22 rank first. 

The rate of seeding is a variable 
quantity also. Some seasons the light- 
er, and some seasons the heavier 
rates prove most satisfactory. Seed- 
ings made at Wooster, ranging in rate 
from three to 10 pecks, inclusive, and 
extending over a period of 20 years, 
show that in the long run eight pecks 
per acre are the most satisfactory. 
For late seedings, however, there is 
some evidence to the effect that the 
rate of seeding should be increased to 
nine or perhaps even to 10.pecks per 
acre. 

Drills having hoes 8 inches apart 
are the common type used. In recent 
years, however, the claim has been 
made that. the yield of wheat and 
other small grains could be materially 
increased by the use of drills having 
hoes 4 inches apart thereby securing 
a more thorough distribution of seed 
over the surface of the ground. The 
Ohio station is conducting a test in 
which the two kinds of drills are be- 
ing compared. The test has now ex- 
tended over four seasons. The re- 
sults, therefore, are not conclusive; 


cm 








only suggestive, but at the present 
time there is a gain of three pecks jn 
favor of the old type drill hoes 8 
inches apart. 





Marketing Beans 
H, E, COX, MONROE COUNTY, n y. 


I do not believe a farmer can do 
his best in his line of business ang 
still try to run to many different lines, 
For this reason I have never had the 
speculative fever, and practiced sell. 
ing as soon as the crop was ready 
and the market satisfactory. I notice 
where this is the farm practice fora 
term of years, the average is better 
than results by holding. In thé 
earlier history of bean growing, when 
the crop was hard pulled there was 
little attention given to the “pick” be. 
cause there were few damaged beans, 


There was no standardized grading 
of beans. They were generally 
shipped in barrels holding about five 


bushels. At present the whole crop, 
country wide, passes through the bean 


elevators where it is cleaed, graded, 
and separated from most of the 
stones and dirt before passing to the 


hand-picking department. 
The owners and operators of these 


elevators have a large amount of 
capital invested in the business: they 
buy the crop in the rough and pre- 
pare it for the consumer. In many 
localities farmers have become dis- 


satisfied with their net returns, as the 
whole cost of growing, harvesting and 
getting the crop in proper condition 
to the consumer is charged up to 
the grower, the profit going to the 
dealer. In view of this feeling among 


growers it appears wise to try out 
co-operative marketing, which has 
proved a practical method in both 


California and Michigan. It is a well 
recognized fact that marketing the 
bean crop is a far more complicated 
and expensive operation than is the 
case ‘with our other farm crops. As 


a general proposition the individual 
farmer is obliged to be too deeply 
engrossed in growing crops and main- 
taining soil fertility to give preper 
study to the marketing, and this end 
of the business should be handled by 


a specialist. 


New Strains of Jersey Peaches 


From experimental work in the last 
five years several hundred seedling 
peaches came into bearing this sea- 
son in the orchards managed by the 


horticultural department at the New 
Jersey station. Among the mot prom- 
ising that have borne this year are 


the result of crossing Belle by Greens- 


boro. Some of these produced large 
oval, bright, attractive fruits of good 


quality, which ripened about the Car- 
man season. They even promise to be 
superior to that well-known variety. 
A cross between Belle and Early 
Crawford has given rise to a yellow 
peach which comes about a week t 
10 days earlier than the Belle. A 
fine quality fruit has been produced 
by the crossing of Elberta and Early 


Crawford, which has the same shape 
and color as the Elberta, but is of 
earlier 


finer quality and of 10 days 
ripening period. Although rot has af- 
fected orchards in southern New Je 
sey, causing 50% loss in some areas 
seedlings at the experiment station 
have been largely spared. 


Whitewash is excellent for cleansing 
the poultry house. Just before the 
fowls are confined in limited winter 
quarters is the time to use it. Cover 
every interior surface with it. T 
easiest way to apply is with a sprar 
pump. To get best results in this wa? 
strain the stuff before applying it ané 
use it rather thin. Squirt it into evel? 
crevice. Add a little kerosene to i» 
crease its effectiveness against lice and 
add a disinfectant such as cresol © 
crude carbolic acid to highten its s& 
micidal properties. 





Humus in Soils helps them to hold 
water. Farmers who do not kee? 
live stock should turn under cov® 
crops, preferably legumes. 
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Tribute to New York Farmers 
{From Page 4.] 
farmers were particularly interest- 
ed in the hay binding and thresh- 
ing demonstrations, in which va- 
rious makes of tractors were given 
opportunity to show their worth as 
sources of stationary power. Farm 
machinery and tractors were paraded 
around the grounds on two days, 
forming a procession in much the 
same way that all classes of cattle are 
paraded for the visitors. This atten- 
tion to farm power at, the fair, cou- 
pled with the demonstrations about 
the state this summer and _ tractor 
schools last season, has given farmers 
of New York an excellent chance to 
study the merits of mechanical de- 
vices to cut down the labor costs on 
the farm, 
Farm Bureau and County Exhibits 
What a wealth of good things were 
to be seen in the farm bureau and 
county exhibits! The best ‘in fruit 
farm products or dairy was brought 
to the fair by the various counties, 
and shown in carefully prepared 
booths by the county organization. 


The arrangement of the booths was 
original and unique, a credit to the 
enterprise of the county representa- 


tives who spent days in collecting the 
products and getting them to the fair. 


Seventeen of the counties entered in 
competition for the blue ribbon. On- 
ondaga presented a very complete ex- 


hibit, including the work of its Indian 
members, Clinton showed its potatoes 
and field crops, Chemung its dairy 
and farm products, Cortland its maple 
syrup and commercial progress, Steu- 
ben its tubers and general crops, St 
Lawrence its milk and general farm 


interests, Nassau its potatoes, corn 
and trucking products. Niagara 
with its apples and grapes. And so 


it was for all of the counties entered, 


each one with a special emphasis in 
its exhibit, and yet all working for 
the one cnuse of better crops, grown 
and marketed in a better way. 
Several of the farm bureaus showed 
splendid exhibits not entered in com- 
petition, chiefly those laying particu- 


lar stress upon the excellence of their 


fruit. Monroe, Ontario, Orleans, Sen- 
eca and Ulster farm bureaus helped 
to swell the size and attractiveness of 
the horticultural departmnet with 
their showing of fine apples, pears, 
Peaches and _ grapes. Commercial 
Packs of apples and small fruits 


Which have brought high prices on 
the open market gave visitors from 
Other sections of the state a pointer 
on the way the members of those pro- 
gressive farm bureaus.do business, 


Live Stock Show Excellent 

With nearly 1000 animals shown in 
the various dairy cow and beef classes 
the cattle show was one of the best 
the fair has had, excellent in quality 
of cattle exhibited and a gathering 
Place for farmers and breeders from 
the big milk and beef producing sec- 
tions. The Holstein and Jersey en- 
tries were the largest in point of ex- 
ibit, each breed being represented 
by over 200 entries, Ayrshire and 
Guernsey came next, closely followed 
by Shorthorn, Angus and Galloway 
cattle. More interest has centered in 
the leading beef breeds in recent 
years, although the good old dairy 
cow more than holds the attention of 


Wheat That Yielded 36 Bushels to the Acre—See Page 6 





dairymen in the Empire state. Splen- 
did animals of the Devon and Dutch 
Belted breeds were shown, and also 
pure-bred steers, which represented 
the best in market types. 

The county exhibits of several farm 
bureau associations were larger than 
in previous years, indicative of the 
growing tendency to promote the 
pure bred in New. York state and to 
eliminate broader cows and poor grade 
rattle. The exhibits of milk, cheese 
nd butter by the New York state 
college of agriculture helped to foster 
the movement for better dairy prod- 
ucts. Ice cream also received atten- 
tion as a wholesome food. 

In point of numbers the swine de- 
partment was about the same as last 
year, splendid animals of the popular 
breeds representing the best to be 
seen in hogs. The Berkshire class 
was largest, with about 65 animals 
shown, excellent type of well-known 
strains being shown by noted brecd- 
ers. The enclosed grass plots for 
judging the animals helped to control 
the more active ones, facilitating the 
time necessary to place the winners. 
The Duroc-Jersey has grown in favor 
at the fairs, and the herd exhibits of 
various breeds brought forth favor- 
able comment. Chester White and 
Poland-China were also popular, while 
Hampshire, Cheshire, large Yorkshire 
and Tamworth had excellent entries, 
although from a smaller number of 
breeders, 

Horses and Sheep 

Although the tractor is properly 
gaining a strong foothold as a source 
of power on the farm, the draft horse 
is not forgotten for a single moment. 
It has its place on the farm and an 
important one. It had its place at 
the fair, too, the new permanent 
horse barn being practically filled 
with entries in the draft horse classes, 
Percheron stallions and mares, Suf- 
folk and Belgian breeding stock and 
high grades of several types in the 
team entries showed the progress for 
better animals, It was an excellent 
exhibit of valuable animals, a credit to 
the live stock department at the fair 
and to the owners of the horses who 
are doing their part to forward the 
farm horse industry in the state. 


The exhibits in the sheep depart- 
ment emphasized the great interest 
in wool production on New York 


farms, particularly in those counties 
where wool was recently sold co-oper- 
atively by growers. The Otsego county 
sheep breeders’ association had a 
large exhibit of pure breds, showing 
the type of breeding stock from which 
famous Otsego county wool has been 
sheared, Monroe county also had a 
similar exhibit, a credit to the coun- 
ty and to the industry which has 
taken a new lease on life since the 
operation of the doglaw. Southdown 
and Shropshire were two of the most 
popular. breeds shown, while Hamp- 
shire, Cotswold, Oxford and Cheviot 
were well represented. 

The New York state poultry show 
has been famous as a record-breaker 
for several years, sometimes in point 
of entries, sometimes in number of 
prizes or in special attention to a par- 
ticular phase of the poultry business. 
This year the record was in the num- 
ber of exhibitors entering fowls, with 
605 exhibitors from 21 states showing 
8325 fowls. Over 20 of the more pop- 
ular breeds of poultry were strongly 
represented with a creditable showing 
of less common and specialty fowls. 
Rhode Island Red, Plymouth Rock, 
Wyandotte, Leghorn and-~ Anconia 
breeds were among the leaders. The 


{To Page 16.] 


























Outside View of Poultry Building 
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Bush and Bog Plow 


Clark, Put that boggy, bushy waste land into 


cultivation with the Clark “Cutaway” Bush and Bog Plow. This 
tool cuts and turns the soil deep—chops its way through ground im- 
possible for an ordinary harrow or a mouldboard plow. 

Crark “Cutaway” Disks are of cutlery steel, forged sharp, frame 
and axles of special steel. Two sizes—one for four horses, one for 
two horses. Larger size cuts 5 feet wide; smaller size, 434 feet. 
Very strong and sturdy. Light Draft. 

Ask your dealer about the “Cutaway” Bush and Bog Plows. If he 
hasn’t them, some nearby dealer has. Free book, “The Soil and Its 
Tillage,” yours for the asking. 


The Cutaway 


z Main Street 












Harrow Co. 


Higganum, Conn. 


Orchard Plows 
Right Lap Plows 


Other Disk 
Implements 


Tractor Harrows 
Horse Harrows 


Extension Head 
Harrows 














Maker of 
the original 
CLARK 
Disk 
Harrows 2 
and Plows « 





FORD owes: Try'FOR-D0" EREEY 
3 10 DAYS . 
Works wonders on Ford cars. Gives engine more 


y power, more “pep,” more speed. Gives 4 to6 miles more per gal- 
lon. Enables you to locate engine trouble instantly. Overcomes.all 
spark plug troubles, Doubles life and service of plugs. Makes old, cracked or 
worn out plugs spark like new. . More than 50,000 put on Ford cars in last three 
months. Let us send one for you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 
Just send us your name and 

Send N o Money z address, and we will send you 
“For-do” complete, postpaid, ready to attach. You can put it on 
in 3 minutes. No changes nec in car or engine, no holes to 
bore, easier to put on than plugs. Use “For-do” 10 days Free, If 

- you find it does everything we claim, and you want to keep it 
send only $3. If you are not pleased, jos say so—mail it back and 
go charge will be made. We take all the risk. Send today. 


G. E. COLBY CO., Inc, 27 North Eight Ave., MAYWOOD, ILL. 

























Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
Tannage wil! best resist action of the manure. We spare no 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
Farm Shoe on the market. We.send them to you on approval, at our expense 
end at our risk. Send no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only 
on arrival of your shoes. They cost you absolutely nothing; if they 
are not as we represent them to be, send them back at our expense. 
Your money back without any delay. Ask for catalog. 

oe HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. B, “""" 


o Send one pair, Grade.....-.......- 
















Stzes 6 to 12 


Black, Brown ; Iam buying them.on approval—my money back if I want it. 
Grade A Sewed - - 50 I ; 
Grade B Standard Screwed $5.00 @ Namie -..-...-.-...--.---.---- ----------- Cates £.:..50 ccce cues 
Grade C Standard Screwed 5 

. M~-Addretes..: :- <2 0.....-.. ~ eter ep parmemate 
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2 H-P. Pulls 234 














Engine complete on skids—ready "J __ ive you the information you need yust when you want it. 

tooperate. Lifetimeg t inst de- request. Send for illustrated 

fects. Pump jack $6.95 extra. 16 {t. belt, $4, Catalog F ree catalog, 136 6x9 inches, 

making com pemp om. AS sizes and taining offre 500 of "mont wea ood 

at reduced prices, direct. Send for Big Bost FREE, a oe Shaki ak = 
Cs iavectons 5 & - 

Wirre ENGINE Works ee 
1806 Oskiand Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1806 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, 2 E 
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‘ake advantage of ot 
TRUE ADVERTISING — 


NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 


man, one horse, one row, 
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Clean Skim 


we teee Peewee 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


IT SKIMS CLEAN AT ANY SPEED 


You can “rest up” as you work, turning slowly and 


easy-like. 


Or you can turn faster and finish quickly. 


But no matter how fast or how slow you turn the 
Sharples, you'll find that the cream hasn’t varied a 
bit in thickness, nor have you lost a particle of 
butterfat through turning under speed. 


This is due to the Sharples Suction-feed principle. 
No other separator can use this principle as it‘is 
patented. All other separators are fixed-feed and 
when you turn fast your cream thickens, and when 
you turn below speed you lose butterfat. 


Official tests made by nearly all agricultural colleges 
have proved that the Sharples skimmed clean at 
widely, varying speeds—without affecting thickness 
of cream atthe varying speeds. Write for full report. 


The Sharples Separator works with you as well as 


for you. 


Get the facts about separators. They will 
show you the way to greater profits. Write to 
nearest branch, addressing Department 36 


‘‘There are No Substitutes for Dairy Foods" 


CHICAGO 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 
SAN FRANCISCO >: 


Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in Daily Use DC 95 














When YouAnswer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 
the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. 




















Ye Off Silos 


I now have my third 
consignment of silos, 
the last for this season, 
which I will sell by 
mail at my usual low 
prices. igh grade 
silos of well known 
make, best material, 
and strictly first-class 
in-every way. Ordér 
before this lot is ex- 
hausted and save pre- 
cisely one-half. 


M. L. SMITH, Manufacturer’s Agt. 


112 Flood Building, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


TORONTO 





Straight Talk on Foodstuffs 


Safe men may lose their heads in a 
panic, and one would think from the 
stare headlines that the seasons had 
changed, and it was no longer neces- 
safy to store 
away foodstuffs 
when. we have 
a surplus, espe- 
cially of perish- 
ablet goods that 
must be kept-in 
cold = storage. 
Dufing the war 
we feared a 
shortage, while 
now a man with 
a surplus may 
be a criminal. 
Why such 
silly nonsense? 
Is it possible 

H. EF. COOK that the hand 

to mouth meth- 

od of living has become a national 

emblem and the possession of an old- 

fashioned cellar full in our homes, 

and more than shelf room supply in 

a grocery, is an offense against good 

taste, and may be, by some over-zeal- 

ous exponent of law and order, de- 
clared illegal? 

Can it be possible that this short- 
term supply plan is backed by labor 
unions in order to strengthen their 
grip on transportation? From my 
point of view those who buy our per- 
ishable products and store them for 
future use are philanthropists and not 
criminals. The consumers, as well as 
the producers, should commend the 
enterprise of anyone who buys during 
the time of plenty, and sells when a 
shortage occurs, taking a chance of 
profit or loss. There is no difference 
in the moral and legal status of the 
case whether it is a groceryman who 
puts away 50 boxes cheese, 25 tubs 
butter and 100 cases eggs, or a Chica- 
go packer who has millions invested. 

A general law makes the holding 
of cold storage products for more 
than the current year a misdemeanor, 
which in the long run fully protects 
the consumers. Far better to have 
foodstuffs hoarded than not to have 
them in existence. As well could it 
be made a crime to hoard money in- 
stead of keeping it in circulation. 

Our law-makers were not content 
until the railroads were tied and 
bound and the government had to 
take them over to save bankruptcy, 
and then immediately proceed to do 
what the railroads themselves had 
plead in vain for authority to do. 

Now if our law-makers who are 
wise just after election, in everything 
that makes for efficient and righteous 
business, but much like the rest of us 
before election, do not use sense or 
at least discretion, they will put the 
producers. of foodstuffs where they 
put the railroads. Then some great 
“statesman” will want to put our 
farms under government control with 
high prices and bankruptcy as a logi- 
cal outcome. 


To What Are Dairymen Coming? 


I am staggered at the ascending 
prices of cattle feeds and their effect on 
the cattle industry of the east. In our 
Own case we are under contract to 
furnish a given amount of milk each 
day, which is beyond our home sup- 
ply of feeds. I am unable to keep the 
prices for our product in pace with 
the cost of feeds and other supplies 
that are necessary including, of 
course, labor. The class of labor that 
we must have in the production of 
clean milk is high priced and the men 
have plenty of chances to aecept a 
higher wage than we can pay. Our 
only way out is to keep near enough 
to hold them and trust that we can 
so manage as to, meet the cost. If we 
were producing milk for butter, 
cheese or shipping station it would be 
impossible to break even and pay the 
high labor prices. By making a spe- 
cial product we are able to do it. 

I must confess that I am disap- 
pointed in the relation of price of 
milk to cost. It seemed to me when 
prices. were lower that an increased 














value of our product would work in 
our favor, but I do not think jt is 
generally working out that way. For 
a long time my prophecy has been 
that we would eventuaily have to 
measure our milk production py our 
home-grown feeds, both roughage and 
concentrates, and the present trend 
of feed prices indicates that the time 
may not be far distant. 

Concentrates we must have, or our 
dairies would go to pieces in a short 
time. In fact, good cows are the re. 
sult of liberal feeding of balanced rai 
tions of concentrates, with right sort 
of inheritance to start with. If we feeq 
the two grains that can be growy 
here, corn -and oats, we cannot ex: 
pect the fullest returns or the best 
development of the animal. At the 
very best the period of green feed 
that will give returns without grain 
is short. 

Can we expect the price of milk to 
follow and we continue our present 
quite general plan of buying concen- 
trates, and raising what we can easily 
grow on our own farms? I don't 
know, but I am skeptical about it, 
Up to the present the main fight of 
the dairymen has been to get a higher 
price. There is, however, a limit be- 
yond which the consumer cannot and 
ought not to go. Milk must not be- 
come a rich man’s luxury. No family 
or race or nation can survive if the 
children of the poorer people are not 
properly fed. The children of the 
rich alone will make an awful 
mess of it if they have to be respon- 
sible for the future of this country. 

Who will work it out? Is it a job 
for the dairyman alone, or is it a job 
for the consumer, or must these in- 
terested parties come together? The 
consumer so far has not been serious- 
ly interested, because he could get 
enough at a low price. Must he not 
now participate in a study of these 
deep, underlying problems that may 
seriously affect the future milk supply 
of our centers of population ?—[H. E. 
Cook. 


Dairymen Co-operate 
Wl. L. CREAL, NEW YORK 


The Dairymen’s league organization 
work in Chautauqua county, N Y, 
may be described as in a state of 
“watchful waiting.”” We are not in- 
different or unwilling to act, but we 
believe our conditions warrant this 
attitude. The milk of our county does 
not go to any important market of 
fluid-milk, but is mostly manufac- 
tured. A number of large privately 
owned plants are well distributed 
throughout the country so that with 
but few exceptions all our milk can 
secure a ready market. 

To always secure a just price, how- 
ever, is an altogether different matter, 
but it seems to be the general opinion 
that the first to organize “local Cco- 
operatives” will be the can shippers 
to districts such as Rochester. These 
groups have no facilities for taking 
care of their surplus except at home 
a wasteful and laborious practice 
After they are running, counties such 
as ours will gradually come into the 
fold. 

However, there have now been of 
ganized three enterprises, the aim of 
which is. to put more of the dairy- 
man’s business into his own hands 
The Ripley milk products’ company 
has been organized at Ripley, N 
and a building is under constructios 
to provide facilities for the manufac 
ture of either butter or cheese or @ 
ship market milk on the railr 
This is located in a good district ané 
indications point toward success. 

Out of the ashes of the milk strike 
of last January -has arisen anothe 
company whose stockholders are 
members of the Carrol branch of the 
Dairymen’s league. During the strike 
much difficulty was encountered 
the dairymen in caring for their ™ 
This hardship bore immediate frul 
for a company was organized 4 
money raised to build at Frewsbut® 
an emergency plant, which cou 
manufacture cheese when it was nec 
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of *.e above companies were 
under the business corpora- 
w. The membership corpora- 
law is so new that it is not gen- 
erally understood, and many of us feel 
that these two companies have spent 
much money that could have been 
saved, and missed many advantages 
they could have secured, had they or- 
ganized under the membership plan: 

Emergency Cheese Co-operative 

The third enterprise is the Kian- 
tone Dairymen’s league co-operative 
association, organized this spring” to 
buy an emergency cheese factory 
which had been used twice before 
during strikes, The revolving system 
of finance is used and the certificates 
ef indebtedness are owned in any 
amount by anyone who wishes to in- 
yest money at 6%. A percentage as- 
sessment is levied on the cows owned 
by members to raise annually a sum 
suficient to pay the running expenses 
of the corporation and repay a fifth 
of the original certificates of indebt- 
edness. 

The assessment is levied on cows 
owned by members instead of on bus- 
iness done, because the plant is es- 
sentially for emergencies and at oth- 
er times will be used for a dwelling, 
warehouse, or possibly a cider mill, A 
large amount of feed is handled, and 
to protect the buying committee each 
member gives a negotiable promis- 
sory note for $50 payable on demand 
in case he fails to take any feed or- 
dered by him, 

All the members of the association 
seem determined to push it through 
to success, and there is no visible rea- 
son why all should not go well with it. 

A co-operative plant at Findley’s 
Lake is being considered, and we are 
expecting definite plans to materialize 
at any moment. Throughout’ the 
county there is an attitude of readi- 
ness to take steps in the direction of 
co-operatively owned plants. Perhaps 
we have not accomplished much to 
date, but our minds are set in the 
right direction, and we are watchfully 
waiting for the time when Chautau- 
qua county will be far from last 
among the counties in which farmers 
have learned to do their own business. 


Rye for Horses and Hogs 


I have a large field of rye which we 
have threshed out, and wish to in- 
quire if the grain is good for horses 
and hogs. Should it be ground or fed 
whole? We have a good grinder on 
the place.—I[C. S. 


Rye may replace one-third of the 
oats in the grain ration for horses. 
The thing to watch out for is ergot, 
and it will be well to feed sparingly 
until you are sure the rye is not in- 
fested with any ergot. - Better résults 
will be secured through grinding, and 
the grain should be at least moist- 
ened, some going so far as to cook it. 
One station found that rye ground 
and mixed with hay formed a healthy 
and suitable ration for horses. Still 
another substituted rye for oats pound 
for pound, with varying, but for the 
most part satisfactory results. As to 
feeding hogs, rye has about the same 
Value as barley, always recognized as 
a valuable hog feed. On the other 
hand, work of the Massachusetts: sta- 
tion some years ago indicated that rye 
Meal fed for a long time causes loss 
of appetite and digestive troubles, and 
Suggested that it be combined with 
Wheat meal or corn meal. Some Dan- 
ish experiments indicated that rye 
Shorts produced lower gains and had 
an unfavorable effect on the quality 
and softness of the pork. It would 
appear that neither for the horses or 
the hogs should the rye constitute the 
Seie grain ration. 


American Jersey Cattle Club an- 
nounces a scholarship of $400 to be 
awarded as a prize in the students’ 
Rational contest in judging dairy cat- 
tle to be held at the national dairy 
Show at Chicago October 6.. This 
Splendid prize will go to the student 
making the highest individual score 
m judging Jersey cattle, and is to be 
used by the winner in taking a course 
of post-graduate work in dairy hus- 
bandry at some recognized college of 
’griculture. This will be the seventh 
Scholarship so offered by the club. 


Provide plenty of cool drinking wa- 
ter. Keep it In a shady spot, where 
i will stay cool and keep the drink- 
ing vessels scrupulously clean. It is 
Well to scald them out with boiling 
Water every few days. 


Aaptice, Agriculturist, September 20, 1919 
ae sayy spounl-ve uged ag a ware-. 
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you like. 





All-wool fabrics. 
refinement. 
pendable wear. 


Buy your clothes in a store. 
what you want. You can try on the suit. 


satisfied before you pay your money. 


$30-$355-$40-$45 


And a limited assortment at $25 







Any man can find 
his style in Styleplus 


Tall or short, stout or thin, young. or. just a bit less 
young, you can waik into the Styleplus Store certain 


of getting your style. 
The fit you like. 


The fabric you like. The model 
And, the price you like! 


Style correct down to the last 
Thorough workmanship. De 


Our known price policy insures excep 
tional value. 
tells the price. 


The sleeve ticket put on by us 


You Can select exactly 
You are 


Pick out your Styleplus Clothes for fall now/ Buy 
with this in mind: 
prices steadily upward. 


Conditions are forcing clothing 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 
towns. Write c> (Dept. AP) for name of local dealer, 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc., Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


The big name in clothes 





Styleplus 
Clothes 
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That is but one of the many advantages of I nternational 
Ready Ration —it’s always ready whenever it is time to ft 
your cows. -Don’t spend time and worry mixing your-own 
feeds. Guess-work in feeding means uncertain milk-produc- 
tion. Pin your faith to 


Jnternational Ready Ration 


* 
~ @- Comes ready mixed and mixed right. In big 
> S@° demand by dairymen because it has made good with their 
* cows. It’s « bulky satisfying ration. Stimulates cows 
to top-notch milk production, and keeps them ia 
A-1 condition. Years of experimenting. by 
practical dairymen have made International 
Ready Ration superior in every way to any 
other dairy feed on the market. And thou- 
sands of dairyman have provedit. Every 
ingredient is the best. that money can 
buy. Place a trial order with your 
dealer today. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, write to us. 


International 
Sugar Feed Co. 
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You're the 
Judge and Jury 


-——and the prosecuting attor- 
ney—when you buy adver- 
tized goods. 

For an advertiser virtual- 
ly puts himself, his reputa- 
tion and his goods on trial, 
at the bar of. public opinion. 

He simply presents his 
evidence. 

You try the case as the 
prosecutor, examining - the 
evidence. Then. you weigh 
the evidence, like a judge. 

Finally, like the jury, you 
render the verdict of wheth- 
er you are going to buy his 
product or not. 

You see, when you ‘buy 


all your own way. 

Because the advertiser has 
to tell you everything about 
his product. 

Of what, and how, it is 
made, its features and points 
of excellence. 

And you — knowing all 
these things before you make 
the purchass—can decide 
the case on its merits. 

When you buy advertised 
goods, you.'are buying in a 
market place flooded with 
the full light of day, which 
the ‘advertiser knows will 
mercilessly reveal any im- 
perfection or inaccurate 
statement. 


Are you for the light? 





advertised goods, you have it_ 
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Good Producing Blood 
Plus 
Good Producing Feed 


In the beginning, good blood makes good stock. ee 
after good feed makes good blood and healthy, milk- 


producing animals. Feed 


UNION GRAINS 


ONE OF THE 


UBIKQ 


BALANCED]! RATIONS 


ForAll Farm 


RY aera 


It’s the highest qftality ration for milk and butter fat obtainable. 


Any dairyman will find out by keeping a record of results. 
24 percent protein. 
ing, perfectly balanced, always the same. 


centrates—no fillers. 


All con- 
Highly nutritious, appetiz- 
Get the highest milk 


production—send a test order for Union Grains now. 


Ubiko Stock Feed: 
condition. 
vigor. Rich in carbohydrates. 


Keeps horses, mules and dry cows in good 
Perfectly balanced to build flesh and insure health and 
10 percent protein. 


Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash:—An ideal feed for egg production. 
Produces shells, whites and yolks in correct proportion. 


Ubik# Buttermilk Growing Mash:—Makes young chicks strong 


and healthy and speeds their development. 


Protein 15 percent; fat 3 


percent; fibre 6 percent; ash 10 percent. 
Ubiko Pig Meal:—Pigs relish this feed and thrive on it, putting on 


weight quickly. 


Write for a cost record sheet and find out 


what results are now costing you. 


It is free. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept.A Cincinnati, O. 








Advertising 
does not make 


you buy more 
Things 


The majority of things advertised 
are necessities—things you’d have 
to get anyway. 

Because these things are adver- 
tised, it does not make you buy any 
more of them. 

But if ~~ buy advertised, named 
brands of such necessities, you get 
more for the money you do spend. 

Here are the reasons: 

In _buying’ advertised kinds, you 
get things the manufacturers have 
made so good that they are not 
afraid to put their names on them. 
For advertised goods have to be 
hetter than nonadvertised, because 
éveryone knows who makes them, 
and the manufacturer would not 
dare put out inferior goods, because 
the buyer would get right back at 
him. 

In most cases advertised goods 
are cheaper, because the demand 
enables them to be produced in 
large quantities. 

And advertised goods cost the 
manufacturer less to sell, because 
advertising is the cheapest method 
of getting them before the public. 

advertising shoWs you how, 
in buying, to get the best quality 
and the most return for your 
money. 














WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


NATIONAL 
A2* POWER 


Be sure to mention American A griculturist 


Take of Our 
TRUB ADVERTISING 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE WITH 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) 


WRITS FOR FREE BOOKLETS. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





SILOS wa.3 


and early shipping discounts 
A real extension reof and 
adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 


He 
Ty GLOBE THE IGEAL SILO 
} Many other features in Tlus- 
trated catalogue. AGENTS 
WANTED who ean sell and 
can devote some time to the 
business. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed 


GLOBE SILO co. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 


EGG-O-LATUM S35 


It costs only one cent per dozen egga, to use 
Egg-o-latum, There is noother expense. Egys 
are kept in carton or box in cellar. Eggs may 
be boiled, poached or used in any other way, 
just like fresh eggs. Simply rubbed on the 
eggs—a dozen per minute. A 50c jar is suffi- 
cient for 50 dozen eggs. At preg. Seed and 
Poultry Supply Stores, or postpa 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 401, OMAmA, NEB. 


Fistula ‘a: 


Aogrozimetely 19 10,000 00, canes ore 






































Saving 
Field 
Crops 


Avoid Potato Losses in Storage 


The losses from improper storage 
of potatoes are of far greater eco- 
nomic importance than is generally 
realized. The chief loss from physi- 
eal factors is brought about by the 
storage of immature stock. Potatoes 
that are to be stored should be thor- 
oughly ripe, that is, the stalks should 
be dead, and the tubers should adhere 
firmly to the stems. Potatoes may 
have their stalks prematurely killed 
so as to resemble a natural death by 
being attacked by late or early blight, 
rhizectonia, the flea beetle or potato 
bug, but upon examination the tupers 
under such plants will be found im- 
mature and unfit for best storage re- 
sults. 

The mechanical factors that bring 
about loss in storage are chiefly 
brought about by careless handling 
of the crop at harvest time, such as 
broken, cracked or chipped _ tubers, 
due to improper digging and rough 
usage in gathering the crop. The 
slightest injury to the skin of the 
Potato lays it open to invasion of my- 
riads of decay producing spores, 
which, when given the proper condi- 
tions will rapidly spread decay 
through the entire lot. 

The following suggestions regarding 
the storage of potatoes, if followed 
carefully, will practically eliminate 
the losses from decay of potatoes in 
storage. 

Ten Pointers on Storage 

1, Spray your potatoes frequently 
and carefully during the summer with 
bordeaux, 

2. Delay digging, if possible, until 
the tops are dead and dry. 

8. Avoid covering potatoes, after 
they are dug, with the tops, to pro- 
tect them from sun or frost. 

4. Carefully examine all potatoes to 
be stored, and remove immature, 
broken, cracked, chipped, sun-bitten, 
frostbitten or diseased tubers, 

5. Never store your potatoes while 
wet. 

6. Have the tubers free from dirt. 
If dirty, the soil fills up the spaces 
between the tubers and prevents the 
circulation of air. 

7. Provide a dry cellar with abun- 
dant ventilation, where the tempera- 
ture can be between 84 and 40 de- 
grees. 

8. Keep the storage room as cool 
as possible directly after the product 
is stored. 

9. Fill your bins gradually; by so 
doing, the potatoes that are put in 
first have lost their heat before they 
are covered by another layer. 

10. Carefully sort your stored pota- 
toes at intervals during storage, and 
remove all tubers showing signs ef 
disease or decay. 


Store Seed Corn Properly 
CONNECTICUT STATION 


The common practice of hanging 
corn ears out of doors jis unwise. Here 
the ears may freeze before.they are 
dry. They will certainly absorb mois- 
ture during each rain. The result is 
apt to be frequent. freezing that will 
lead to the destruction of the tender 
germ. The safest storage place is in 
a dry, well-ventilated room that may 
be closed in damp weather and that 
has some artificial heat, 

In a test where some seed corn was 
stored in a furnace room, some in a 
tool house, and some was hung on the 
south side of the barn, the first gave 
a perfect stand of thrifty plants; the 
tool house seed gave plants lacking 
in vigor, and a few missing hills; the 
seed from the south side of the barn 
gave less than a quarter of a stand 
and the plants that grew were weak. 

The stored ears should not touch 
each other, but should have free cir- 
culation of air about them. This 
allows the air to carry away moisture 
quickly and prevents molding and 
rotting... Various racks and hange«s 
can be used to advantage. The points 
of electrically welded wire fencing 
make good hangers. Finishing nails 
driven. into. board hangers are good. 
The ears may be threaded on crossed 
strings and hung up. Wire crates 
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are also good and can be so made that 
mice are shut away from the corn. 
The price of seed, of labor and all 
other supplies needed in corn growing 
demand that every chance for loss be 
eliminated. The planting of good 
seed is one of the greatest steps a 
farmer can take to insure a good 
crop of corn. This makes it possible 
for the most to be had from culture 
and fertilization of the crop. Without 
a stand the best soil and the most 
careful tillage will not give a maxi- 
mum crop. Then the best way to get 
good seed is to save it on the farm, 


Hogs Will Market Your Oats 
L. H. REICHEL, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 


All investigators and feeders agree 
there is no ironclad rule in feeding. 
We all aim for the most economical 
ration. The entire test is the cost of 
producing 100 pounds gain. I am 
speaking of hogs especially. I had 
oats and corn on my farm last fail, 
I was confronted with the problem. 
of will it pay better to sell my oats and 
buy tankage to feed with my corn, 
o@will it be more economical to feed 
the oats and corn and buy nothing? 
In other words, market my home 
products to the hogs. It must be 
borne in mind that if we feed the 
oats at home we have no cost of 
hauling and no freight to pay. 

I based my calculations upon feeds 
at the following prices: Corn $1.50 
a bushel, corn meal $60 a ton, oats 
7@ cents a bushel, or $2.19 a hun- 
dred plus 25 cents a hundred for 
grinding, equaling $2.44 a hundred, 
or 2.44 cents a pound. Tankage of 60% 
protein was $110 a ton f o b Newark, 

Authorities say that ground oats 
is more efficient than whole oats, and 
that the best gains are made on a 
ration of one-third ground oats and 
two-thirds corn meal. It takes 402 
pounds of feed with 100 pounds gain, 
with a ration one-third of oats and 
two-thirds corn. Corn used is 268 
pounds, which at 3 cents a pound is 
worth $8.04; and oats, 134 pounds at 
2% cents is worth $3.27. The total 
cost of 100 pounds gain is $11.31. 
When tankage and corn meal are 
used, approximately 370 pounds of 
the two are required ot yield 100 
pounds gain. About 90% of the ra- 
tion is corn, or 335 pounds at 3 
cents, or $10.06; and tankage 9.3%, 
or 34 pounds at 5.5 cents, or $1.90. 
The cost of this combination is 
$11.96 to get a gain of 100 pounds. 


Saving the Soluble Manure—Why 
not have a cement trough along the 
side of the barn, under the tie-up win- 
dows? It would certainly do the land 
good to save all the liquid and soluble 
part of the manure. A sb°4 roof (see 


~ 


Bs 





dotted lines) over the latter makes the 
tie-up dark and unhealthy. Have 4 
tight gutter at the eaves to carry the 
roof water away, then the. dressing 
will all be saved in such a cement 
basin as is shown. Let it run the 
length of the tie-up and have a slop- 
ing end so a cart can be backed in. 
The expense of it wili quickly come 
back in increased crops. 
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The Poultry Yard 





Remove Cause of Sickness 


Please tell me what-ails my hens. 
fhey seem to go blind and wander 
slowly around. They stand very erect 
and do not get sick enough to die. 
J have changed the feed and have 
been giving coal ashes to them.—{[L. 
B., St Lawrence County’ N Y. 

The condition described above may 
be due to a number of causes, which 
a careful study of the conditions un- 
der which the birds are kept should 
reveal. The trouble may be due to 
jnsuficient feed, lack of exercise or 


even to excessive trouble from lice or 


mites. If only one or two of the birds 
in the. flock were affected this way, 
it might be possible that tuberculosis, 
jung trouble or even worms was the 
cause. 

Affected fowls should be removed 
and kept separate from the remainder 
of the flock. It would be advisable 
to follow .carefully one of the ap- 
proved systems of feeding which pro- 
yide for a properly balanced ration. 


Poultry Contest at Vineland 


The new -poultry contest at Vine- 
land, N J, which starts November 1 
will begin the official registration and 
advance registration of poultry. Breed- 
ers and those having stock or eggs 
for sale should be in on the ground 
floor in this registration work. 

The contestant gets pleasure and 
sport from being in the competition 
and a chance of winning not only 
prize money, but recognition as a 
breeder of his respective variety. Of 
far greater importance he gets great 
money returns from his pen in the 
following way: The original 20 birds 
entered are trap-nested and pedigreed 
for one year. The 12 best fowls of 
these are selected and _ trap-nested 
during their second or yearling year. 
During the second year these 12 birds 
are mated to a cotkerel of the con- 
testant’s selection, and a large num- 


ber of progeny are produced from 
these specially selected birds, 
Twenty selected daughters from 


these hens are trap-nested and pedi- 
greed during the third year of the 
contest. The contestant has the privi- 
lege of buying at a nominal price, the 
surplus eggs and stock from special 
matings during the second year. The 
original 20 hens entered are returned 
to the contestant, eight of them with 
a pedigree trap-nester record for two 
years. The 20 pullets bred at the con- 
test and trap-nested for the one year 
are returned to the owner at the end 
of the contest, and can be used the 
following season as a breeding flock 
of wonderful value in improving the 
quality of his breeding strain. 

This last feature alone is worth in 


money value far more than the 
amount of the entry fee. There is not 
1 poultry breeder in New Jersey that 
can afford to miss it. It is.a distinct 


service which the state is rendering 
the poultry fraternity with the pri- 
mary idea of improving the quality of 
New Jersey’s poultry. Write for ap- 
plication blank to your county agent 
or direct to the poultry department. 
New Jersey state college of agricul- 
ture, New Brunswick, N J. 


Japanese Silky—This breed has re- 
cently attracted attention at poultry 
shows, as breeders have done some 
g00d stunts in creating oddities. The 
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Attractive Japanese Silky 


Silkies get their name from the silky 
nature of their plumage. The face is 
Purple and is sharply contrasted with 
the white of the plumage. 












Get Valuable 
New Book. 


Just completed. “The 
Care and Treatment 
of Stock and Poultry,” 
by Dr. L. D. LeGear, 
raduate Veterinary 
urgeon, of 27 years’ 
practice. A wonderful 
help to all stock and 
and poultry raisers. 
It is a 128-page book, 
full of valuable up-to- 
the-minute informa- 
tion. Used as a refer- 
ence book by veteri- 
nary surgeons and 
schools. It will save 
you many, many times 
ites cost. Send 10c to 
us today and we will 
mail it to you, postage 
prepaid. 











Get more winter eggs __ 


The moult is a severe test of a hens strength. It calls on her 
to supply all her surplus energy and flesh to make feathers. 
Hens must have a tonic during this critical period, to supply 
them with more energy, and help them to digest and use 
every ounce of the feed. Make your hens moult properly 
this year, by giving them 


Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription 


(Powder) 


in their feed.” This prescription, compounded from my 27 years’ veterinary 
and poultry raising practice, absolutely cuts down the time and strain required 
for moulting, keeps hens in strong, vigorous condition and insures your getting 
more winter eggs from your hens. Don’t lose profits from high winter egg 
prices by neglecting your hens during the moult. Try this famous 
remedy, recommended by thousands. I guarantee that it will help 
make your hens lay more eggs. 
\ De. LeGear'’s Stock Dr. LeGear's Antiseptic 
‘owders. Healing Powder. 

produce perfect digea- cleanses, drys and heals 
tion, drive out worms, sores and cuts quickly. 
increase growth and handy to use, in sifter top 
production. cans. 

Money Refunded 


through my dealer, if any remedy bearing my 
mame fails to do what I claim for it. Ask your 
Gealer for a package today. Sold by 40,000 
Gealers—never by peddlers, 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co, 
751 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. LeGear's 
Lice Killer 
(powder) rids your 
fiock quickly of 
lice, protecte 

chicks, etc. 


















Save 


materials and lumber. 
It quotes lowest prices on 


building 
yourself. 


just what you should pay for the first-grade lumber. 


No matter what you need in this line, or how much, we can supply it 
at a decided saving both in cost and m freight charges. 
deal in seconds or wreckage —we sell only new, clean, bright stock, 


and it will pay you to get the best. 


We have an immense stock of A-1 prime, seasoned lumber and 
materials right in the heart of the lumber district 
We offer it to you in any quantities, at 
lower prices than any other firm can afford to quote. 


great quantities. 


If you are interested in saving money on your 
new buildings or repair work, send a postal for 
k and you'll be*amazed at what it 
But write NOW, and then order 
tecause lumber is going up, due 


this 

offers. 
SOON, 
to increased demand. 


on your new building and 
all repair work. Get this book. =? aaamumeshee 


We guarantee to save you 15% to 50% on what you would pay elsewhere on all 
Send for this big free 
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k and prove it for 
building materials of all kinds and shows 








‘OR a limited time only, we offer 

highest grade extra heavy 12 gauge 
barbed wire at less than the cost of manu- |) 
} facture; 4 point barbs % in. long, spaced 8 
in. apart. Coated with best special 
weather resisting paint. Put up in reels 
of 750 ft. weighing 58 Ibs. 
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At Bargain Prices 





FROM THE HEART OF THE LO 


LUMBER 


















Our 88-page catalog shows everything you 
need, in a great variety of designs, ete. 
It will help you im the selection of hand- 
some doors, ete., for your new 
home—and it will save you a lot of good 


money. 
Send for Catalog NOW 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 


“Price Regulators of Building Materials” 
20 Thompson St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y, 
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Milk Advance Justified 

Dairymen’s league members are to receive 
8 cents per 100 pounds more for their milk 
during September than in the month just 
closed. The executive committee of the 
league arrived at these figures after a care- 
ful consideration of the factors involved in 
production of milk and of the relative value 
of cheese and butter. Some of our city 
friends will object to even a small fraction 
of a cent increase per quart to the producer, 
but they do not know the situation. Even 
yet it is hard to find a case where dairymen 
are making very much above the cost of 
production. 


True Inwardness of Lane Plan 


Cheap food for highly paid wage earners 
in highly profitable manufacturing plants is 
the alluring bait which makes both labor and 
capital in those industries work for the 
Lane-Mondell bill. Hence, the desperate ef- 
forts in its behalf now being made by 
certain chambers of commerce. 

How fine to get a federal subsidy for cre- 
ating so many new farms that produce shall 
fall in price still further. 

Living will then be cheap; price of labor 
and of manufactures will continue high, 
while farm produce will go lower and lower. 
Towns and cities will boom, their labor and 
industries will wax fat! Enact the Lane- 
Mondell bill to enable the interior depart- 
ment to do all this! 

The city crowd that reasons in that way 
overlooks this truth: If produce sells be- 
low cost, farmers will*“go broke.” They can 
neither buy manufactures nor- pay, high 
wages. Unprofitable agriculture would col- 
lapse the pipe-dream just cited. 

If the Lane scheme succeeds it spells an 
end to profitable farming because of over- 
production. Hf it fails, it means that bil- 
lions have been squandered. Either way, it 
is unsound. 

How these manufacturers would resent 
having farmers lobby through congress a 
law to multiply factories at public expense! 
How bitter they would be against farmers 
who undertook to tell them how to run their 
factories! ' 

Congress is hardly disposed to recognize 


A“ 


the consumers’ plea as being made in behalf 
of agriculture! We doubt if that effortewill 
succeed now. It failed to prevent daylight 
repeal. We believe it will fail to extract bil- 


lions from congress for the Lane plan. 


The Real Culprits 


A committee of American farmers recently 
visited the President and talked about the 
high cost of living, taking their theme from 
the prices charged that day for their lunch 
at a Washington restaurant. They said: 


“Food on the table costs out of all propor- 
tion to the price to the producer,” they told 
the president. “Part of this is due to the 
short hours and high wages of labor; part 
to the exorbitant prices of the several mid- 
dlemen between the producer and the con- 
sumer, and a considerable part to the ex- 
travagant practices of the consumer in pur- 
chasing. Of this $11 the producer of the 
food, the farmer, got about as follows: Beef, 
2 pounds, 36 cents; potatoes, 13 cents; bread, 
2 cents; butter, 7 cents; coffee, cream and 
sugar, 4 cents; corn, 20 cents, making a total 
of 82 cents. This is about 7% of the total.” 


There you have the whole thing in a nut 
shell. Vendors of food, retailers and food 
servers, charge, not what is a fair price for 
their services, but what they can filch out 
of the pockets of consumers. High wages, 
short hours, and robbery of middlemen all 
enter into the problem. On most farm prod- 
ucts, the price received by farmers is still 
below cost of production. Let the arm of 
the law strike the bloated faces of these 
profiteering middlemen, retailers and food 
servers and food will cost less in consuming 
centers. To investigate producers is to dis- 
courage greater farm production and let the 
real culprits off. 


Must Agriculture Pay the Bill? 
[From Page 3.] 


in other industries. In his 
appeal to the railroad men President 
Wilson belatedly called a halt to this 
wrong policy, but his own cabinet is divided. 
Houston continues profoundly silent and in- 
capable, when the farm crisis calls right now 
for ablest, loudest and most efficient cham- 
pionship. Lane pursues unchecked his 
official propaganda for overproduction 
through soldier-labor paid out of new taxa- 
tion. Secretary Gompers-Wilson is busy on 
his job, in a way that Houston right well 
imitate. 


demanded 


Improvement at Hand 


Ratifying of peace and of the league of 
nations is delayed by differences over details, 
while the world rushes headlong toward a 
chaos which may be avoided or minimized 
by prompt ratification. That act may cool 
off the present hysteria and assist in restor- 
ing the public mind to a normal condition in 
wkich it should gee straight, think straight 
and be straight. 

To their credit.be it said certain workers 
already have called off their extreme de- 
mands and others may do so, but some steel 
workers who have long enjoyed the highest 
wage ever paid for any class of labor now 
hreaten to strike although prices to food 
consumers have been cut from 10% to 25%! 

Even the guardians of law and order, the 
“»ston police, repudiate their obligations, 
strike for more pay, make allegiance to their 
labor union’s “laws” paramount to the state’s 
statutes, with the result that the alien mob 
is controlled by the only thing it fears— 
military force backed by bullets. 


What to Do Now 


These things cannot and shall not con- 
tinue. Farmers will not submit to them. 
The declaration by the New. York state 
grange last week placed the responsibility 
where it belongs. Other farmers’ organiza- 
tions east and west have within a month 
emphasized the same truth. 

It is time for agriculture, capital and 


labor in other industries, to meet in open 
conference, lay all the cards face up on the 
table, and adjust these matters. This can 
be done-only through fair and square con- 
sideration of each of these interests, and a 
mutual recognition of the interdependence 
that binds together individuals, groups, na- 
tions. Special privilege to none, means the 
welfare of all. 


A Get Together 


Will the industrial conference called by 
President Wilson for October 5 to 10 at 
Washington, deal adequately with this mo- 
mentous situation? The president will him- 
self select the 15 members to represent: the 
public. The American federation of labor 
has been asked to name 15 representatives 
to participate in behalf of labor. The 
15 representatives of employers of labor 
are to be chosen by six organizations 
as follows:- Five by the national industrial 


conference board, two by the investment 


bankers’ association, one by the American 
society of equity, one by the national grange, 
one by the national farmers’ union, and five 
by the chamber of commerce of the United 
States. For the first time in history agri- 
culture is thus placed on a footing with “big 
business” and is invited by Uncle Samuel to 
sit at the first table. It is an encouraging 
sign of better times for American agricul- 
ture—and for that matter, better times for 
America as a whole. 





Public Must Respect Property 


Some people just won’t have respect for 
another’s rights and property and at the 
same time are very quick to become angered 
if anyone dares to tread upon their toes. It’s 
such folks that litter up the country high- 
ways with paper and picnic in the farmers’ 
choicest groves without a “yes” or “no.” 
Now there are very few among us in the 
country who will not gladly let an automo- 
bile party stop on the farm for luncheon, but 
there. must be reasonable respect for the 
premises. Egg shells, half-eaten pickles, 
boxes and papers must be disposed of, and 
it should not be up to the farmer to clean 
house after his unknown visitors. 

Of course, all travelers who invite them- 
selves to luncheon on the grounds are not 
this way. Perhaps most of them realize the 
freedom they are taking and act accordingly. 
However, there are enough travelers who do 
not observe common decency to make the 
nuisance a great one all summer. Aside 
from the unsightly way in which these par- 
ties leave the grounds, there is also the 
danger from fire, as very few people realize 
the danger in permitting live embers to burn 
after they have left. 

It is up to both the farmer and city man 
to keep relations happy and pleasant, and 
here is one point upon which more care 
should be exercised by the tourists. Some 
farmers have rid themselves of the trouble 
by posting polite notices along the roads by 
the sites most likely to be selected. Others 
have a dog which is noted for the harshness 
of its voice. A little more courteous regula- 
tion of these picnicing parties would not be 
out of place. 


Put none but farmers on guard! A good 
rule at all times, but especially so today. No 
matter how well meaning, people in other 
vocations cannot understand the farmer’s 
situation or his needs so well as he does him- 
self. Dictation to him- must cease whether 
from federal or state officials, or from the 
representatives of labor or capital in other 
industries. Their co-operation is welcomed, 
but their dictation is resented. 


Filling In—There’s an “in-between time’ 
in all seasons when it’s safe to do these small 
jobs of concrete work which have long been 
contemplated. 
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Will Use Pipeless Furnace 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 

I am going to ask you about a heat- 
ing system, as I am going to remodel 
my house this fall. I am rather in- 
terested in a pipeless furnace. There 
are sO many heating systems that it 
would keep one guessing which would 
pe satisfactory. There are three large 
rooms downstairs and four upstairs, 
with open stairway.—[P. W. K., 
Maryland. 

A pipeless furnace is of especial ad- 
vantage when it is to be installed in 
a house already built, as the tearing 
out of walls and floors to install air 
pipes is not necessary. It is necessary, 
however, that the house be so ar- 
ranged that a free circulatien of air is 
afforded; otherwise rooms which are 
isolated are likely not to get any heat. 


Trouble with Air Washer 


I purchased a tractor last fall which 
operated fine until this summer._ It 
takes air through the air washer. The 
main air tube has a cutout or priming 
valve for starting. The trouble is 
that it won’t run without closing this 
priming valve, which seems to muffle 
the engine, not allowing the engine to 
develop its power.—[D. E. K., New 
York. 

Judging from the description of the 
symptoms of your trouble, air must 
be getting into the cylinders from 
some other source than through the 
air washer. Air leaks in the gaskets, 
which may cause your trouble, are 
sometimes very difficult to locate. I 
would examine the gaskets carefully, 
as that is where your trouble may be. 


Charging Storage Batteries 


With Automobile 
Could a storage battery for house 
lighting be attached or charged by a 
car? How long will storage batteries 
last? —[R. H. Saxton, Pennsylvania. 


The highest voltage which can be 
delivered by the generator of a car is 
about 30, and this is accomplishe@ 


only when the engine is running at 
very high speed. Ordinary house 
lighting batteries are not less than 32 
volts, so the automobile generator 
would not develop enough electric 
pressure to bring the storage battery 


up to the proper state of charge. 
The life of a storage battery is al- 
most entirely a question of the care 


which is accorded it. I have known 
of storage batteries being used con- 
tinuously for nine years. Through 


carelessness some storage batteries 
have been ruined which had been used 
only a few months, either in permit- 
ting them to become exhausted or by 
overcharging them. 


Concrete Dam 


I would like to know how to con- 
struct a concrete dam so that during 
the dry season a gate can be provided 
to hold the water and to let the water 
out during the wet season.—[ Robert 
L. Ball. 

The details of a concrete dam de- 
Pend upon local conditions, such as 
the height of the dam, the amount of 
water to be retained and the type of 
soil. In general, the dam should be 
made with a base or footing about 
three times as wide as the dam is 
thick. The footing should be extend- 
ed horizontally on the lower side so as 
to form a sort of an apron which will 
Prevent washing out by the body of 
water falling over the dam. Wings 
or abutment walls should be extend- 
ed to the sides of the dam to prevent 
the formation of a washing out at the 
sides. Small dams, three or four feet 
high, will not need reinforcing. In 
larger dams %4-inch steel rods placed 
6 or 8 inches apart vertically and 
horizontally would be practical. 

A gate in the dam can be construct- 
ed so as to have a rectangular open- 
ing of the size desired. Grooves in 
the sides and bottom of this opening 
can readily be made when constructed 
and the gate can be so adjusted so as 
to slide up amd down in these grooves. 
A simple ‘scheme for operating this 





will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


gate is to use a rack pinion, the rack 
being mounted on the gate and the 
Pinion being mounted on the shaft 
supported by stands on either side of 
the opening. The crank attached to 
the end of the shaft will serve to re- 
volve it and thus raise or lower the 
gate. 


Tractor Would Be Useful 


I have a 10 horse power gas engine 
that I used to shred fodder, fill silos, 
saw woods, etc. Would it be practical 
to sell the engine and buy a small 
tractor to do this work and do some 
field work? Does a tractor give more 
trouble than this type engine? Are 
threshers equipped with blower?—[F. 
M. Gum, + pets 

A small tractor having approxi- 
mately two-plow bottom capacity 
would be practical for your conditions. 
You will find numerous uses to which 
a tractor can be put. There is no 
reason why a tractor should give more 
trouble than a stationary engine if 
given reasonable care. 

There are some threshers equipped 
with a blower. In general, this is not 
the regular practice and some are not 
provided with a blower. 





Curing Kerosene Knock 


I have a kerosene engine that 
knocks when it begins to pull hard. 
Experts. claim it to be a kerosene 
knock. Would it help to strain the 
air through a water filter?—[B. H. 
Brocklebank, New York. 

If the knock in your engine is of 
the kind known as “‘kerosene knock,” 
it results not so much from the accu- 
mulation of carbon within the cylin- 
der as from the different combustion 
characteristics that occur when kero- 
sene is used as a fuel. The heating 
value of kerosene is- considerably 
greater than that of gasoline and de- 
velops more power per gallon. A ker- 
osene engine may develop a knock 
because of overheating even under a 
normal heavy load. If the knocking 
occurs without overheating, the com- 
bustion space within the cylinder is 
too small, Straining the air through 
a@ water filter may help, for more 
moisture’ will be brought into the 
cylinder reducing the combustion 
temperature. 


Standard 56-Inch Wagon Tread 


The United States department of 
agriculture has put its stamp of ap- 
proval upon the standardized wagon 
tread which was adopted during the 
war as a measure to reduce the num- 
ber of models of wagons and to pre- 
vent unnecessary production, In the 
past, several widths were used in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and 
when the owners of a wagon with a 
certain tread moved to a_ region 
where a different width was in fash- 
ion, he had difficulty in transportation 
because his wheels wouldn’t track. 
With the regulation 56-inch tread as 
standard, anyone can tour in his farm 
wagon from one end of the country to 
the other, and never find a rut in 
which his wheels won’t run. 

The standard wagon tread is now 
the same as that of automobiles and 
trucks; consequently, if he so desires, 
the farmer can drive his wagonin the 
tracks made by the flivvers which 
have gone before and thus find an 
easy track to follow. 

The only question which might arise 
is as to whether the standardization 
came in time to be of much benfit to 
the farmer. The motor truck is loom- 
ing up as such a big factor in agricul- 
tural transportation that the ordinary 
farm wagon is likely to be reduced to 
a position of secondary importance. 
Did you know that farmers are cred- 
ited with owning nearly 80,000 motor 
trucks—more than can be claimed by 
any other industry? 


Generally speaking, we feel that 
government meddling in the use of 
potash is uneconomic and promotes 
inefficiency.—[{L. H. Goddard, Fayette 
County Farm Bureau, Pa, 
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700,000 miners do their work by the light of 
carbide gas lamps—demand and depend ab- 
solutely upon its steady unfailing brilliancy. 






Carbide gas supplies 24-hour “sunshine” to 
all kinds of tunnels, subways and other great 
construction works where dark hours cannot 
be tolerated. 




































A quarter of a million farm homes owe their 
bright and modern cheerfulness to carbide 
gas lighting and cooking—the Panama 
Canal, lighthouses, buoys, hospitals, schools, 
and churches everywhere are conveniently 
and economically lighted the same efficient 
way. 


Carbide gas is welding broken machinery for 
factories and railroads, speeding and cheap- 
ening shipbuilding—literally salvaging mil. 
lions of dollars daily in material and,time, 


By all means write for the free booke 
let telling all about this wonder 
gas made from Union Carbide. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42nd Street, People’s Gas Bidg., Kohl Bldg., 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


Dept. 121 






































































THE SELF-OILING WINDMIL 


me so popular in its first four years that 
thousands have Soon called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
cost, the gearing of the earlier 
ors, pa» no em self-oil- 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil an 
keeps out dust and 
gain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the a po reeze. 
¢ oil supply is renewed once a year. 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 
Gasoli gines, Pumps, Ta: 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 
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feeding. We had 410 head of hogs 
and pigs on hand in June, but are 


Apples Shown Much Favor 


September has brought continued purchasing more to be turned into 
interest in the apple situation, the the wheat. 
market not yet fully established on E : 
winter varieties, The commercial crop When Hogging Down Corn 
will run quite uneven and spotted, A little care must be exercised in 
geographically speaking. Seme se- hogging - corn. About roasting, ear 
rious shortages are noted in New time we begin feeding new corn, 


stalk and all, to the hogs in limited 
quantities. As we begin on the new 
corn we decrease the old,-and con- 


York as already pointed out in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, while portions of 
western orchard sections are showing 
up very much better, and this true tinue increasing the new and decreas- 
also of much of New England. Gen- ing the old until the hogs are on 
erally, good prices have been paid for practically full feed of new corn. It 
prime to fancy autumn fruit, table is then. safe to turn them. into the 
varieties, particularly high colored, field, by which time the corn is also 
and the undertone still one of well matured. If an ear of corn not 
strength. fairly well matured is bitten into and 

In the later winter varieties which lies in the sun for a short time, it 
comparatively good will sour and be no longer palatable, 


started at a 
reaction hence wasted; therefore, corn should 


signs “of 


level, some eg 
are shown, particularly in sections not be hogged down until it has well 
where commercial orchards make a» passed the roasting ear stage. Nor 


does corn have its greatest fattening 
qualities until matured. We usually 
stretch a temporary hog fence across 
the field and allow them to have ata 
fair amount of sunshine, this has fa-_ time only about what they will clean 
the growth of the applesonthe UP in a week or two. This will save 
valley sec- @& great waste and 


good account of themselves, Septem- 
ber has had much rain, particularly 
in the older middle and eastern states 
and with mild temperatures and a 


vored 


milk, although the situation has been 
rélieved somewhat since the signing 
of the armistice. The opinion is free- 
ly expressed that Great Britain will 
have to import large quantities of 
condensed milk the coming winter. 
It is interesting to note that in 1916 
Britain imported 191,272,000 pounds 
condensed milk. This dropped to 
180,000,000 in 1917, when the subma- 
rine warfare was on, but jumped to 
289,000,000 in 1918. 





The Big Fair This Week 

The Eastern Staies exposition at 
Springfield September 15-20 has 
brought together more live stock than 
has been seen at any state fair in the 
country this season, Of Ayrshires 10 
head, milking Shorthorns 136, Jerseys 
174, Guernseys 46, Herefords 102, An- 
gus 63, beef Shorthorns 73, Holsteins 
68; fat cattle 24; swine, Duroc-Jersey 
41 head, Berkshires 160, Chester 
White 30,. Poland-China 26; ~ sheep, 
Oxford 7, Lincoln 7, Leicester 20, Cots- 
wold 29, Shropshire 49, Southdown 30, 
Cheviot 12, Hampshire 6, Dorset /23, 
Merino 15 Rambouillet 33. The ex- 
hibitors from. the middlé@ states were 
printed in last week's issue. 

The unique feature is Camp Vail of 
300 boys and girls from the middle 
states and New England who have 
won prizes in state and county con- 
tests under the auspices of county 
farm bureaus. The exhibits of their 
work are the best and most 
striking ever seen. To encour- 
age boys’ and girls’ achievement clubs, 
certain manufacturers and Theodore 
N. Vail rre contributing liberally. It 
is hoped to assist the farmers’ bu- 
reau in each county to promote young 
folks’ work as well as it has been 
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in flavor and odor.. Swift and Com- 
pany, the Chicago packer’, ‘made sin - 
ilar reply and state that. the term 
butter oil has been used by the trade 
for a great many Years, covering « 
product made from 100% cottonseed 
oil; choice crude cottonseed oj] js 
refined by a special method, with the 
result that it produces a very neutral 





oil of very nice flavor, this useq 
abroad by oleo manufacturers, 
Our Legal Adviser — 








Questious for- our legal adviser are answered jn 
turn, but it is not possible to always print replies 
immediately. In case an answer is wanted at once 
by mail, $1 should be inclosed, sending your inquiry 
in all instances to the editor at this office. A 

attorney at law, has charge of our local 


inquiries. 
Sold a Rented House 


A person signed an: agreement to selj 
his real estate and gave a deed of same 
after he had accepted rent from the ten- 
ant for one month in advance. Can the 
tenant compel him to return the money? 
—[M. S., New York. , 

The property should have been sold 
subject to the tenant’s rights. If it 
was not so done, the purchaser may 
have a cause of action against the 
seller, but the tenant will not have a 
cause of action, unless compelled to 
vacate the premises before the end of 
the month for which he has paid. 





Find Detail About Title 
About 40 years ago a man left prop- 
erty in Tennessee by will to his son 
Can childre nof the son now obtain the 

property?—[H. D., Pennsylvania. 
If the will was allowed by the court 
and the property not needed for the 
payment of debts and not sold for 





trees, In fact, the Hudson 
tion of New York has shown 
improvement in the last two or three 
weeks. the southwest including the toturn hogs and 
Ozark section has a big crop of ap- Pigs of all sizes 
Washington, Ore- into a field at the 


allow the rest to 
mature, We prefer 


some 


ples, ind so with 
gon and California where much of Same time, Pigs 
the fruit has already changed owner- @lone_ will not, 
ship looking toward ultimate outward break down 
movement. Much of the stock seek- ‘enough corn for 
ing the markets during September ha their own suste- 

culls nance, and it is 


been deficient in quality, many 
sometimes 


and windfalls, hence prices covered u neces- 
wide rang sary to cut a little 
Bearing on the fruit situation it each day. Grown 
may be noted here that cranberri hogs will break 
will show up well with the exception down more than 
they clean up 


where the crop seem 
(opening prices oO 


loading station 


of Wisconsin 


to be quite shor f Hence, the combi- 


nation of all sizes 
barrel. a is advantageous, 
ex The best feeders 
re those from 100 
for to 150 pounds with 
Small- 
er weights than 
this are hard to 


cranberrtle it ea@stern 

thi vear around SS.0 per 

fairly good leve nd the belief i 
' 


le that the n 


pre cd in trade cir 
ket hould prove n ctive one 


this fruit considering high pric¢ pre- 


vali in other truit 


large frame 














market, and larger 
ones do not make 
gain per 


When Hogs Harvest Corn 


{From Page m.] as great 


In 1918 we continued the same plan pound of feed However, I believe 
still more extensively We had on that most any hog will pay more than 
hand or bought, during the season, a market price for all the corn he eats, 
total of 627 head, worth at market and do the harvesting besides. Let’s 


price $10,791 Four hundred and five make him work while he eats. 
head was the largest number on hand 
iverage pur 





at any one time The 
chase price happened to be about the 


Britain Stock Supply Good 


Live stock in Great Britain was 


same as the average selling price, 

namely, 16% cents, so there was no Maintained during the war much bet- 
gain or loss through market fluctua- ter than was anticipated or earlier 
tions We sold hoes to the value of reported. Reliable statistics appar- 
$15,083 and kept 131 head for winter- ently show increases in the number 
ing, worth at 16% cents, $3179, or a of horses and cattle, but decreases in 


"] sheep and swine during the four 
years of war. However, they have 
been in rather poor condition largely 
because of scarcity of feed. Consen- 
so cannot all be credited to the corn’ sus of opinion is that while the num- 
Sixty-eight acres of corn were ber of cattle has increased, the 
weight has decreased on the average 
around 112 pounds. Such are the de- 
ductions recently announced by the 
bureau of markets and department of 
animal industry at Washington, 
which have been making an elaborate 
European investigation regarding live 
stock, meats and dairy .products to be 
of service to American producers and 
exporters. 

Breeding stock and _  high-gtade 
milch cows have been selling for very 


total of $18,212 Thus the hogs paid 
$7420 for the corn, care and increasé¢ 
This record, ef course, covers a long- 
er period from spring to winter, and 
crop 
consumed in the fall, which paid con- 
siderably over .double the market 
price, though that was high. 

We are now thoroughly convinced 
that hogging corn is profitable—ver 
profitable, and this vear are making 
everything cater to the hog interests 
Here is an interesting problem we are 
trving to solve. If hogging a crop 
pays, why can it not be extended over 
a longer period and not simply for a 
brief season in the fall?. I believe it 
ean, if one has a series of suitable 


crops that ripen successively. We ex- high oo em thought mye, if 
pect to make a test this year of a se any, breeding cattle or milch cows 
- from other countries will be permit- 


ries of three. The first is a 20-acre 
field of wheat, which is of very rank 
growth and has already fallen so bad 


ted to enter Great Britain. At the 
same time breeders are expecting a 
ly as to make harvesting difficult. The !4arge export trade. The Inter-allied 
second is a 24-acre field sown to a Telief association has been buying 
mixture of barley, Canadian field peas, 74-year-old heifers to send to Servia 
soy beans, whippoorwill peas, alsike, nd parts of Belgium and France. Most 
rape, red clover, sweet clover, alfalfa of these are unregistered Shorthorns 
and timothy. The third will be 45 of the dairy type, although some are 
acres of corn. As we have running Devons and Red Polls. The reported 
water on the farm, a large number price was an average around $150 
of hogs can thus be fattened over a_ each. 

long period with practically no hand There has been a great shortage of 


Hogs to the Front in Harvesting the Corn Crop 


done in Chemung county, N Y. It 
has 161 achievement clubs, with a 
membership of 4515 boys and girls. 
During the past year they have had 
275 community exhibits of 48,370 farm 
and home craft articles worth $37,000, 
and have given G78 demonstrations. 
Mr Vail pays most of the expenses of 
Camp Vail, and it is understood is 
willing to contribute as much as $100,- 
000 to foster young folks’ interest, not 
only in rural districts, but in towns 
and cities. 

Another feature of the fair was the 
exhibit of the farmers’ co-operative 
exchanges, which in New England 
alone are doing a goodly volume of 
business at large savings to. their 
farmer members. Farmers feel the 
necessity of keeping this work exclu- 
sively within their own control and 
ownership so as to be better able to 
resist the efforts of consumers to pay 
farmers less. 

“Butter Oil” . 

This term is used frequently in of- 
ficial data regarding’ exports and 
seems not to be wholly under- 
stood. The article sometimes appears 
under the guise of “Jersey butter oil.” 
It is a term somewhat loosely used 
and might well be standardized. A 
representative. of the department of 
agriculture writes that in New York 
butter oil is a product obtained 
through melting packing stock (but- 
ter), and after the casein and water 
settle to the bottom of the vats, the 
oil remaining is run into tierces, 
thence cooled and placed in packages 
for shipping, largely on export ac- 
count, and eventually used as an ad- 
mixture in butter substitutes in for- 
eign countries. 

So far as the Proctor and Gamble 
people are concerned, large users of 
cottonseed oil, “Jersey” brand butter 
oil is a very choice grade of prime 
summer yellow. cottonseed oil, neutrai 





non-payment of taxes, then the chil- 
dren mentioned ought to be able to 
obtain possession. It would be advis- 
able to have some lawyer in Tennes- 
see examine the records and ascertain 
in whose name the title row stands. 





Can Sue for Damages 

Is a man obliged to build fences to 
keep cattle, which their owner allows 
on the highway, from coming on to his 
land?—[A. J. S., New York, 

He is not. If such cattle come on- 
to his lond and do damage, he can 
bring suit against their owner. 





Law on Bob Veals 
What is the law in regard to killing 
of calves for veal?—[E. B., New York. 
They must be healthy and at least 
four weeks old. 





Attorney Furnishes Abstract 

A woman who owned real estate in 
New York wrote to the county clerk 
asking for an abstract, but did not re- 
ceive an answer. What can she do?— 
[G. B.. New Jersey. 

It is not the duty of the clerk to 
furnish an abstract. It will be neces- 
sary for her to employ an attorney if 
she desires an abstract. 





Must Prove Damages 

When a man employed a woman he 
agreed to give her a month’s_ notice 
when he desired to have her leave. He 
did not give hér but one week's notice. 
Is she entitled to pay for six months?— 
[J. H. D., New York. 

She is not. She will only be entitled 
to such damages as she is able te 
prove. If she immediately obtains an- 
other place equally as good there will 
not be any damage. 





Collection by Garnishee 
A person desires to collect some ac- 
counts by the garnishee process. Wha 
will he do?—[F. D. G., New York. 
It will be necessary for him to em- 
ploy some local attorney. 
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- Orange Judd Service Bureau 
Will serve free by private 
letter if you 
(i) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 

inclose 15 





per iors 


wigan 








>; @) also in- 

close your address m Orange Judd 
= American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
a paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 

ill be ied to this free service by be- 
coming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal, or veterinary questions for 
which a prompt answer by mail is = 
desired should each be accompanied by one 
dollar ($1). No charge whatever for an- 
swering in the printed page any subscriber's 
questions, whether on law, farm engineering, 
veterinary or other subjects. 
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An Alleged Bankrupt 


A. J. Mandelbaum of Fraser, Spier 
& Meyer, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York city, has been appointed tempo- 
rary receiver by the United .- States 
district court of New York in affairs 
of Linders Ackhart & Co, Inc, an al- 
leged bankrupt. All subscribers hav- 
ing claims against the above for ship- 
ments of produce should immediately 


present their claims to the receiver. 
No further shipments of any kind 
should be made to them as it is an- 
nounced they will not be accepted, 


and the receiver will not be liable for 
them. 


Market Fluctuations 

The standard quality of any specific 
grade of corn, wheat or oats may sell 
on the open market at one price one 
minute, at another price the next 
minute, and so on up or down 
throughout the day. Any or every cir- 
cumstance that may affect the minds 
of buyer, broker or seller may have 
an influence in putting prices up or 
down or making the market strong, 
weak or slow. 

To a less extent is the same true of 
other produce such as vegetables, live 
or dressed poultry, ete. Mr A may 
ship to his commission merchant 2 
lot of turkeys, apparently of equal 
value and attractiveness. When of- 
fered for sale by the commission 
merchant. one customer may be will- 
ing to pay 50 cents a pound for what 
he wants, another customer may of- 
fer only 40 cents, anda third 52 
cents, all from the same lot. If, in 
the judgment of the commission mer- 
chant or broker at the time these 
bids are made, they represent all he 
thinks he is likely to get, the broker 
is entirely justified in-selling. In that 
case the shipper has no grounds for 
finding fault or dissatisfaction. 

The commission merchant used his 
best judgment at the moment, and if 
he collects the pay and remits the 
proceeds promptly, nothing more can 
be asked of him. 

A merchant who sells on commis- 
sion and who conducts his business 
fairly and squarely does not own the 
produce he sells, He simply acts as 
broker or agent for the shipper. No 
way is known by which seller, broker 
or buyer can be insured against mar- 
ket fluctuations or the influences that 
may cause fluctuations. 

I have just received a fine pair of 
Rufus Red Belgian hares. and their 
pedigree from that party you have 
been helping us about. How do you 
manage? Icould not even get a reply 
until you took the matter up. I am 
sure that it would have been cheaper 
for them to have settled with me at 
first. Thank you for your trouble in 
helping me.—{Ernest F. Peck, Ver- 
mont. 


We do not find anything in the lit- 
erature of National rubber filler 
wherein it agrees to refund your 
money if you are not satisfied with 
the rubber blocks it offers as a sub- 
Stitute for tire air tubes. It guaran- 
tees that “if’’ its filler is properly con- 
fined in the tire, it will not lose shape 
or flatten within a year. It agrees to 
Teplace if any of these defects de- 
velop, but how are you to prove that 
“4 filler “is properly confined in the 

er 





Our Guarantce—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
fuarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
Ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


“So you are raising chickens?” said 
the city friend. 
“Yes,” answered Mr Crosslots. 
What do you find the greatest 
menace to the welfare poultry?” 
Sunday company.” 
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We Share the Responsibility 


Buying a Paige Car is very much like 
buying a high grade, first mortgage 
bond. Both the principal and interest 
of the investment are protected by a 
—— that has never failed to meet 
its obliga 


tions. 


Each car that is produced by this factory 
must satisfy two groups of people—our 
owners and ourselves. In Gach 
service it must justify its reputation and 


plate. 


the faith that has been placed in it. It 
must be worthy of every Paige tradition 
or it cannot bear the Paige name 


Such, in brief, is a simple, straightforward 


statement of the Paige policy. It is by 


day of 


no means original or spectacular. But 
it affirms that all Paige cars are honest 
cars and we gladly share the responsi- 
bility of ownership. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Beem. Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direet to you 
at -Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painti 
or repairs, Guaranteed rot, fre, rust, lightning 4 
Free Roofing Book 
" Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you at a big saving. 
Asx for Book No, os. 


7744 
Samples & 
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Why Bald So Young 


Rub Dandruff and 
Itching with 


Cuticura Ointment 
N bag ma My 


















RY YOUR FRUIT 


renter Caeges than in two hore on the “Grenger™ - 


and 
. Cheaper than canning—No jars— 

Less work—No loss—Cost 9.00 up. Send en 

EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 5. 4th St, PHILA PA 






3 Boston Mass ==. Estdblished 


is the wet weather 
service uniform for 
the regular men 
who make every 
day count. 


Lookforthe <<<} 
Reflex Edge 
A.J. TOWER Co. 
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Send shoes en approval. My money back If I want it. Irish nothing 
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you want up-to-date, reliable and 
right to the point information on 
the best methods of raising bigger 
and better crops—money-making 
ideas tu every branch of your busi- 
ness—Soils, Fertilizers, Manures. 
The best method of planting, culti- 
vating,; harvesting and utilizing all Field, 
Orchard and Garden Crops, Feeding Crops, 
Feeding Animals, Dairy Farming, the care 
and management, breeding, feeding, judging 
and marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep. Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease. 

Send for our catalog, ¢ontaining a select 
list of books for the practical mas who wishes 
to do better farming. They tell how the su¢- 
cessful mian gete the biggest yield from tha, 

3 page gives practical advice by @ 
specialist. No thinking farmer should 
without these , 

Catalog Free. Send for our new and elabo- 
rately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 5x8 inches 
containing detailed descriptions of upward of 500 
practical modern books covering every phase of 
agriculture. This will be mailed on ication. 

Our Service Department, which answers ail 

ions pertaining to book 
We will bg — Ang with any book 
publishers . Write us—we can help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Foorth Ave. Hew York, N.Y 
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NEW YORK 
Purchasing New York Cows 


A canvass of some of the western 
New York counties is being made by 
agents of the French government for 
pure-bred and grade milech cows 
which are being purchased and 
shipped to France. The purchases at 
present are an experiment, The cat- 
tle secured in this country will be 
placed under observation in different 
departments to discover the breeds 
best adapted to the various localities. 

Many’ Wayne county growers. this 
year took up turnip seed production. 
The seed was contracted for by seeds- 
men at 30 cents a pound, and the 
yield averaged 700 pounds of threshed 
seed per acre, there being about 100 
acres put to the crop in the county. 
The crop was also cleared off the land 
in time to enable the growers to fit 
the land and sow either buckwheat or 
turnips. 


Tioga County Farm Briefs 


A. A. DREW 

Threshing is well under way in 
Tioga county, N Y. Oats is not yield- 
ing very well. One piece of about 
three acres of barley yielded ‘ bush- 
els, P. E. Quick had 1! bushels of 
wheat on about four acres. Wheat 
proved variable; some big yields and 
some medium, It has been too dry 
for milk production, Cows not fed 
corn are shinking in their usual 
yield. 

Garden truck is fine; never a more 
luxuriant growth. There is an over- 
abundance of vines of squash, pump- 
kins and cucumbers, which have not 
set fruit accordingly. Some varieties 
of beans are inclined to rust; others 


are yielding well. 


Tribute to New York . Farmers 
[From Page 7.] 
number of rabbits centered an- 
other record, and pigeons, tur- 
keys and ducks held up to the stand- 
ard gf other years. The educational 
sid® of the poultry business was han- 
dled by men prominent’in commercial 
and educational work, while exhibits 
of market poultry and eggs added the 
finishing touches, 
Apple King of the Fruits 


made 


geese, 


What a wealth of apples, pears, 
peaches and grapes in the extensive 
fruit department at the fair, with 
rows upon rows of tables. filled with 
individual and group exhibits in the 
various classes of tree and small 
fruits! The excellence of New York 
products, with apples as king, was a 
tribute to the great apple producing 
State. Individual plate exhibits have 
grown in popularity in recent years, 
thus encouraging more growers, not 
only the big commercial men, to en- 


ter their products at the fair. The fa- 
mous old standbys such as Baldwin, 
Winesap, Greening and Wealthy 
seemed almost proud of the privilege 
of being on exhibit. 

Pears and peaches from the Hud- 
son valley to Niagara seemed to have 
an affectionate smile for the blue rib- 
bons which they took, and cherries 
and small fruits bore testimonyof hard 
careful work. Grape exhibits from 
the three grape areas “in New York 
state showed the interest is still main- 
tained to a big degree in this indus- 


try. The large display exhibits of the 
the New York horticultural. society 
and the Geneva station as well as 


county showings from large fruit sec- 
tions gave an added attractiveness to 
the whole fruit department, 

The space devoted to vegetables, 
grain and garden produce gave ample 
opportunity to display the merits of 
trucking and grain crops, Silage and 
feeding corn from the dairy sections 
and seed corn from Long Island; pota- 
toes which represented the bigness of 
the industry in the state; cabbage, 
cauliflower, pumpkins and lettuce, all 
represented in their own way the ex- 
cellence of New York products. Dis- 
play exhibits and designing by the 
use of vegetables added a unique fea- 
ture to the department. 

Nearly every division of 
York state department of foods and 
markets, New York state college of 
agriculture at Cornell, state conserva- 
tion commission and New York state 
college of forestry at Syracuse had 
attractive booths to show the educa- 
tional projects under way by these 
honored institutions. Much interest 
centered in the dairy and farm power 


the New 


displays by these departments, while 
the booth of the Dairymen’s league 
was the gathering place for milk 


producers interested in the co-opera- 
tive marketing plans for the coming 
season, 

The large gathering of grange 
members at the fair typified the grow- 
ing fraternal feeling among farmers; 
in fact, T000 new members have been 
taken in this last season. Prominent 









leaders addressed the grange mem- 
bers and their friends, calling atten- 
tion to the crisis through which 
American agriculture is passing,urging 
unity and effort and closer attention 
to the large problems of production 
and marketing with which farmers 
are confronted. The one-act plays 
presented by the dramatic club of 
Cornell university aroused interest 
in rural dramatics as a source of 
pleasure and profit for both young and 
old. 
Farm Women at the Fair 


The growth of home economics 
work in the counties was echoed in 
the domestic science and household 


s of the womens department. 
classes in the culinary 
an ‘example to the 
for carefully pre- 
original . designs 


dis 
Competitive 
arts division set 
coming generation 
pared dishes, while 
in embroidery and ‘crochet ‘work, 
hand-painted china ane -quilting 
showed what*® can be done to make 
the home attractive and beautiful. A 
series of exhibits by representatives 
of the various nationalities in New 
York farming communities made a 
splendid array. The better baby con- 


test at the fair has grown to be a 
drawing card in connection with this 
department, about 300 babies being 


examined this year. 

The boys and girls held a big place 
in the fair exhibits this season, an 
entire wing of the farm products 
building .being devoted to work which 
had been done by the young folks on 
the farm. The junior project work in 
Nassau Co, L I, was carefully repre- 
sented, as well as other sections which 
have taken hold of the developments 
of the boys and girls throughout the 
bureau. Calf, sheep, pig and 
clubs have encouraged the 
learn the proper methods of 
animals and their live stock 
exhibits at the fair showed that 
progress has been made this last sea- 
son. Cooking and househo'd problems 
for the girls had equal display. 

Ontario Co—W eather has been good 
for corn, but several weeks were need- 
do not 


farm 
poultry 
to 
raising 


boys 


ed to ripen it well. Potatoes 

look as well as usual; early ones 
vielding poorly. Cabbage will be a 
light crop. Bartlett pears were a 
good crop, and sold for 5\4c p lb at 
canning plant. Davison plums sold 
for 7c p lb. Wheat nearly all threshed; 


vield 20 to 25 bus p acre. Barley and 


oats harvested; a light crop, due to 
late sowing. 
Schenectady Co—Several farmers 


are pressing hay and selling at $22 to 


S30 p ton. The oats crop good, but 

1e weather so rainy that threshing 
Ra delayed. The potato crop light, 
but the potatoes are of good size. 


Eges sell at 55c p doz, butter 5Uc p lb, 
chickens 37c, oats S6c p bu. 
Oncida Co—A fajr crop of hay was 


secured in nice condition, Oats crop 
light, 1S bus or less p acre, straw 
short. Grasshoppers have been nu- 


considerable damage 


Recent showers have 


merous and did 


to vegetation. 
improved early cut meadows, Corn 
crop for silo will be plentiful. Apples 


Blackberries 


are a very light crop. 
were an immense crop, and people 
have picked big quantities of them. 


over 30 bus p 


Winter wheat yielded 
acre in some fields, Pastures have 
been dried for a long time so that 


grain and green feed have been fed to 
cows to keep up milk flow. The farm 
labor problem grows worse, 

Steuben Co—Much rain and _ sool 
weather, which is good for buckwheat, 
Potatoes will be a good crop, but oats 
very poor, and some pieces not worth 


cutting. The N Y and Pa railroad 
which has been idle for some time 
expects. to commence operation this 
fall. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania “Guard” Is Gone 
W. H, STOUT, PENNSYLVANIA 

No sooner was the Pennsylvania 
state board of agriculture abolished 
in the interest of economy than Ssal- 
aries were boosted “)%-and upwards. 
The late legislature was the most sub- 
servient of any within recent years, 
appearing at times as if most of the 
members were hypnotized under the 
influence of senators and city gang- 
sters. As long as the farmers had a 
voice individually and _ collectively 
through the countv associations the 
members elected officers and made ap- 
pointments of assistants and special- 
ists 

When the department was created, 


the law was intended to abolish the 
state board. At the same time the 
board was. recognized by providing 


that the secretary of agriculture shall 
also be secretary of the state board 
of agriculture, thus defeating the ob- 
ject intended. For more than 20 years 
Hon Thos J. Edge served well and 
faithfully as secretary at a salary of 
$1500 a year, but no sooner was the 
change made than salaries began to 
increase 20 to 100%. 

The veteran farmers who carried 
the gospel of practical agriculture to 
every community had to make way 
for a body of self-constituted guard- 


wage ~ wo 2 i ep - a “> . 
ians of agriculture under centralized 
authoriy. The old guard‘ was rele- 


gated to the scrap pile. We should do 


something about this. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N, GLOVER 


Wheat seeding began early in Sep- 
tember, but many farmers did not 
sow until the 10th on account of Hes- 
sian fly. Plowing for seeding is near- 
ly all done,.and ground is in good 
condition for .preparation of the seed 
bed. Silo filling is‘now in order. The 
corn crop is a good one, except the 
very late planting. ‘Threshing is, be- 
ing finished and oats is averaging 40 
bushels per acre. Potatoes are yield- 
ing DO bushels or a little better to the 
acre. 

Much lime has _ been applied for 
wheat seeding and many cars of fer- 
tilizers are being sown, too. ~Fresh 
cows and heifers are selling at- $00 to 
$275 for good ones. There is no sale 


for horses, but cow sales. are’ held 
nearly every day. Ed. Zimmerman 


bought the C. J. Wolfe farm of S84 
acres in- Buffalo township at public 
sale for $7000. It has a good lime- 
stone quarry on it. : 

The Hammond Baker farm of 80 
acres sold at private sale for $8200, 
It has good buildings, but is hilly. 
The public scheolS began on Septem- 
ber 2. The great grange picnic was 
lield at Centre Hall September 6 to 138. 


Lancaster Co-—Tobacco crop will be 
below the average. About a third is 
fair to good, the balance poor. Corn 
and pasture good. Tobacco and corn 
suffered by hail several sections 
of the country. 


NEW JERSEY 
Plan Winter Potato Show 


Preparations are already under way 
for a big potato exhibit under aus- 
pices of the New Jersey state potato 
association at Trenton, N J, during 
agricultural week, which comes the 
third week in January. No entrance 
fees will be charged, and each entry 
shall consist of %X-ubshel basket of 
potatoes. This competition limited 
to potato growers of New Jersey, and 
all of the tubers entered must have 
been grown by the exhibitor in New 
Jersey during the present season. An 
exhibitor may enter in as many classes 
as he desires, but cannot place more 
than one entry in competition for the 
same prize. Any of the exhibits which 
are received unclassified will be classi- 
fied by the judge. 

In the commercial division of ex- 
hibits, the classes will comprise Cob- 
bler, Green Mountain and American 
Giant types and redskin, pinkeye and 
other miscellaneous types. In the 
other division, late crop seed will be 
placed of the same varieties and also 
of miscellaneous types. All individual 
exhibits will be grouped by counties 
and the silver cup awarded to the 
county which makes the best exhibit. 
The number of exhibits counts 20 
points, quality 60, and the attractive- 
ness of the exhibit 20, A first, second 


in 





is 


and third state premium will be 
awarded in each class and sweep- 


stakes to the best entry in each of the 
two divisions. 


Saler- Co—The season has been an 
off one except for hay and _ corn. 
Those who sulphured the strawberries 
had some; others suffered from the 
weevil. Limas were eaten up by a 
green worm; also the army worm 
Played havoc. Melons and tomatoes 
did. not -set -6n account of frequent 
rains during the blossoming season. 
Grapes suffered from rot, Apple and 
pear crop is light. 

Monmouth Co—Farmers ~~ reapirg 
potato harvest. Early ones about dug. 
and prices high. Wheat mostly sold 
at $2.15 p bu, rye $1.80, corn $2, hay 
$25 p ton. Ground has been wet, 
causing rot in potatoes. Many hold- 
ing off digging for better prices. Corn 


poor, not half a crop, Labor high. 
Farmers trying to do their work 
themselves, 





MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Doings 


E. J. 
Delegates from every county in 
Maryland have been appointed to the 
Farmers’ national congress which will 
meet in Hagerstown in late October, 
date to be announced later. The 
delegates and other farmers are urged 
to attend this gathering. The’ State 
agricultural society, which heretofore 
has held its annual meetings in Balti- 
more will meet with the congress. 
There is a strong probability of an- 
other pure-bred Holstein cattle sale at 
Frederick, Md, this fall. The execu- 
tive committee of the Frederick*’coun- 
ty sheep growers’, association are 
busily planning a‘ sale of. surplus 
Frederick county sheep. 


Horticultural Mecting—The' 34th 
annual meeting of the Peninsula‘ hort 
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soc will be held in Chestertown, Md, 





Jan 6-8. A number of prominent hor- 
ticulturists from beyond the limits of 
the peninsula will be invited to make 
addresses, It is expected the ap- 
ple show will be larger and better 
than before, as liberal premiums have 
been offered and most of the apple 
growers on the peninsula have adopt- 
ed up-to-date methods of fruit pro- 
duction, especially in pruning and 
spraying. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


May Hold Apples—-Stering of ap- 
ples as customarily followed by grow- 
ers in W Va will not be'regarded as 
hoarding, according to a ruling re- 
ceived from the department of justice 
by. the state bureau of markets, 

Clubs Increasing—Farm women's 
clubs in W Va, while yet new, are 
making rapid growth. From 16 clubs 
early in 1914, the number has in- 
creased to 75 organized clubs, with a 
membership of 1750 women. It is be- 
lieved this winter will set the number 
practically doubled as interest in the 
farm women’s clubs is constantly in- 
creasing. 








Delaware Prices and Promise 
HARRY B. HUDSON, DELAWARE 

Early corn was a fair crop, but late 
corn almost a failure, Corn sells lo- 
cally at $2 a bu. -Tomatoes are al- 
most a total failure on account of the 
heavy rains. They are bringing $1.25 
per five-eighths basket. Many con- 
tracted last spring at 30 cents a bas- 


ket. Tomatoes are rotting badly in 
the fields. Late potatoes are a full 
acreage, but very few patches are 


looking well. 

Eggs are 48 cents a dozen, butter 
40 cents a pound, young chickens 30 
cents, potatoes $1.50 a bushel, western 
middlings $3.50 p 100 pounds, rye 
$1.75 a bushel. Very few lima beans 
were raised this year, Help is scarce 
at 85 a day. 





Farm Personals 
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Results from His Work 


With the help of his good wife and 
son, A, F. O'Brian operates a large 
dairy farm in Clinton county, N Y. 
The farm which is all good loam soil 
carries a herd of 20 cattle besides a 
number of work horses. In good sea- 
sons, Mr O’Brian has had the hay to 
sell from 25 acres of well-tilled land. 
A few years ago he experimented with 
alfalfa in co-operation with the Ge- 
neva station. However, he gave this 
up for the production of alsike clover 
which is splendidy adapted to his 
slightly acid soil. 

Mr O'Brian has always been @ 
farmer, working with his father on a 
farm until he was 19 years old. Later 
he went to Addison county, Vt, where 
he studied the sheep business with 

















A. F. O'BRIAN AND WIFE 


several leading breeders. Spanish Me- 
rino sheep were sold extensively by 
these breeders for the improvement 
of flocks in Australia, Argentine and 
the western states. In 1889 he settled 


in ‘Clinton county, N Y, gradually 
building up his farm until it now 
contains 105 acres. Mr O’Brian has 


two sons, one of whom is helping him 
on the farm, while the other went in- 
to the production of butter, after 
completine the dairy work at the New 
York state college of agriculture. 





A prominent alfalfa grower in Jef- 
ferson county, N Y, is Harold Wil- 
liams, active in rural improvement as 
well as on his own farm. Mr Williams 
tried out a small piece of land this 
last season, using ordinary northern 
grown alfalfa seed, and putting in a 
strip of Grimm alongside for compar- 
ison. He is delighted with the results. 





A new assistant of agriculture has 
been appointed in the person of James 
R. Riggs, an Indiana farmer of eXx- 
tensive experience and wide vision in 
agricultural affairs. Farming has been 
his primary occupation all his life, he 
made his first purchase of land in 
1888, and ever since has continued in 
the management of his farm _proper- 
ties; at the same time occupied with 
industrial enterprises. 
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Jottings from the Farmers 


More than 40 years ago we stapled 
our barb wire to maple trees, many 
of them small trees then. Today we 
have trees with wire grown _ into 
them—almost one-half cut off. Many 
have blown over. Don’t, don't staple 
to the tree. Put on a board; board 
1 inch by 6 inches and the length 
equal to the hight of the fence. Re- 
cent building on this plan shows no 
harm to the tree and we can take off 
the wire at any time.—[D. C. Ken- 
yon, Fall-Brook Farm, Pennsylvania, 


The White Hall farmers’ club and 
improvement association. which will 
hold its 12th annual agricultural fair 
on October 1 to 4, planted a two- 
acre “experimental garden,” which 
was under the care of County Agent 
J. Frank Hudson of Towson and Prof 
Walter R. Ballard of the Maryland 
state college. The products of the 
garden will be exhibited at the fair. 
Each member has raised at least 20 


chicks. All of the prominent breeds 
were used, and in this way a fine 
poultry show can be had. The 


grounds will be greatly improved by 
new show buildings and water and 
lighting systems installed. 


A word for American Agriculturist. 
I have read it since I was old enough 
to read, and I am not tired of it yet. 
I look forward to each issue. I think 
“Plow Handle Talks” by H. E. Cook 
are the most interesting, practical 
and most instructive matter I can 
find on the subjects he covers. I hope 
Mr Cook will be with us for many 
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years to come.—{Herman Petty, Jr 
Warren county, N J. 


Here’s a feature stunt which is very 
worth while. At a recent gathering 
of dairymen and farmers at Olcott 
Beach on Lake Ontario in Niagara 
county, N Y, a pwre-bred Holstein 
bull calf valued at $300 was offered 
to the county organization having the 
biggest attendance. The gift came 
from Jacob Dold of the county, with 
the very spetific understanding that 
the calf was to be raised by the 
county organization for use as a com- 
munity bull. It cannot be sold or 
given away, and if not used for com- 
munity improvement it will revert to 
the giver. Seems as though the scrub 
is losing out all around. 


. Farmers have not got very far with 
a 16-hour 4-v. I would rather haul 10 
bushels of potatoes to market at a 
price that gives cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit than to raise 
100 bushels and get 25 to 35 cents a 
bushel for them. In the first in- 
stance, I might only get a few cents 
for my work, but I would not be out 
of pocket, as would be the case in 
the second instance. If these annoy- 
ances continue, of short hours for 
other people, regulating hours of 
work to suit other people regardless 
of what is good or bad to farmers, 
I am of the opinion that the time is 
here for farmers to act. We will act 
to do as others do. If others are 
going to work 45 hours a week then 
we should organize and do the same. 
It would play the dickens with what 
foods cost, but if the other people 





will take the bit in their teeth and 
run away without sense or reason we 
may feel we ought to follow.—\(L. 
G. Thatcher, New York. 


I believe in giving the boys and 
girls a chance to make a little money 
of their own, It may-be only a few 
hills in potatoes or of beans or a 
small patch of corn; it may be a pig 
or a caif, but it permits the boy or 
girl to earn a litilé money that he 
may call his own. I recall a neigh- 
bor boy, Cecil Flynn. Last year he 
raised 500 pounds of potatoes. Not 
much, and with the few beans he 
raiséd, and a small amount of corn, 
he had $17.25 that his father turned 
over for what the boy raised. Cecil 
has his own bank account and owns a 
liberty bond. He loves his home and 
because of the way he is being raised, 
he will love the farm also.—[Lyman 
Crane, St Lawrence County, N Y. 


The social side of rural life as well 
as a more practical interest in farm- 
ing in Ohio will be boosted by boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. The objects of the 
clubs are the teaching to the boys’ 
and girls’ approved methods of agri- 
culture and home economics, the de- 
velopment of initiative and resource- 


fulness, and the awakening of a 
greater love and appreciation of 
rural life by having the boys 
and girls demonstrate what may 


be accomplished in farm production. 
There are more than 13,000 members 
in 35 counties in Ohio. The girls have 
food and clothing clubs and the boys 
have pig, corn, potato, calf, sheep, 
poultry, stock judging and garden 
clubs.—[W. H. Palmer, Ohio. 


The continued prosperity of the 
farmers can be confidently assumed, 
if the large increase in the deposits 
at country banks and trust companies 
may ‘be regarded as a criterion of 
financial conditions. This statement 
applies to farming sections in Penn- 
sylvania without any exception, and, 
although costs have advanced, pro- 
ducers are making larger margins of 
gain than at any period since the civil 
war. Although lower prices are in- 
evitable, it is safe to predict that they 
will not revert to the figures prevalent 


17; 


prior to the European war for at least 
many .years to come. Pennsylvania 
farm land is estimated to have ad- 
vanced about 20% during the war be- 
cause of the increased prosperity of 
the owners and the desire of others to 
increase holdings or to. make safe. in- 
vestments.—[O. J. Schock, Pennsyl- 
vania. ' 


Roadside Dining Market 


One large farm near Baltimore, 
Md, has conducted a roadside busi- 
ness for the last five years in milk 
and buttermilk, combined with soft 
drinks made on the farm. An entic- 
ing white concrete building’ houses 
an attractive white tile counter over 
which milk products are sold. The 
whole aspect of the interior of this 
building with its screened doors and 
windows is one of cleanliness. The 
building stands well back from the 
road and thus escapes the road dust. 
In 1913 receipts were $1161, last year 
$4780. The total sales of milk and 
buttermilk for five years amounted 
to $16,094. When it is understooa 
that a large part of the sales at this 
roadside mart represent surplus, 
which otherwise would, have to be 
disposed of in some special fashion, 
the value of this venture is fully ap- 
parent. 


I tried the shiftless way of sowing 
rye last fall to plow under in spring; 
I sowed the seed on rye stubble and 
disked it in with a tractor-drawn har- 
row. I did not get around to plow it 
under this spring, and have just har- 
vested it, together with an adjacent 
field that was deeply fall plowed with 
tractor and harrowed well before 
seeding. On the latter field the crop 
was from 12 to 18 inches higher, the 
stalks were larger and stronger, the 
heads twice the length and better 
filled out. I think the thresher will 
show that the well-worked soil yield- 
ed twice as much rye as the field that 
was so shiftlessly handled. I also no- 
tice that my corn this season is much 
more promising on the soil that was 
deeply plowed with the tractor than 
on the adjacent field that was plowed 
with a team and therefore not so 
deeply. ‘Tillage is manure and the 
tractor comes pretty near to. being 
fertilizer. If the rye crop is. very 
light, plow it under now, as reseeding 
for green manuring next spring.—[H. 
M., Wisset Farms. 











GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF _ GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 7—Wheat—, ——Corn—, -——Oats—, 
Bpot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1019 1918 
Chicago .e..2. 226 226 LS 1.55 -70% .70% 

New York .... 2. 2.39% 1.70 1.73 81 .83 
Boston ..es. 39% 239% 1.76 175 31% .35 
St Louis .... 2.24 MB 1.56 -70 J 
Minneapolis .. 2.21% 2.21% 1.55 1.57 67% .71 
United States food administration “fair prices” 


control the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
3e lower; No 3, 7c under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain. 





Any large consumer of corn for 
erinding, mixing into dairy feeds, or 
other uses, has been able to buy No 2 
mixed corn in lots of 5000 bus and 
upward, delivered to him at. Chicago 
elevator during the month of Dec 
figures around $1.25 p bu. To that 
level the market sagged last week, 
and this may be compared with a 
price of 1.74 paid for Dec corn less 
than two months ago, this applying 
to new crop delivery. Perhaps equally 
significant is the fact ‘that Sept (old 
corn) declined last week at Chicago 
to 1.53, the lowest figure in ‘a very 
long time, followed by some recovery. 
A part of the recent loss in the corn 
price was attributed to the further 
downward trend in hogs which car- 
tied these to 18 p 100 ibe, m the west 
for choice packing sorts and those 
sought by shippers to the east, thence 
all the way down to 15 for ordinary 
droves of heavy yet worth-while 
swine. Great unrest throughout la- 
bor circles and consequent disturb- 
ance in the industrial and financial 
world also had an impressive effect 
upon the cereal market. Oats declined 
with corn in spite of some good buy- 
ing support, later showing partial 
recovery. 

Grain prices in the east covering 
Spot deliveries showed no such advan- 
tage to dairy farmers or other buyers, 
yet the markets were weaker in sym- 
Pathy with the west. At New York, 
No 2 mixed corn $1.70 p bu, yellow 
usual premium, No 3 white oats 80% 
@8lc; at Chicago old ‘No 3 white 
corn 1.56, No 3 white oats 7T0@70%c; 
at Toledo, rye was around 1.46, and at 
New York 1.55, with feeding barley 
here 1.36 and upward. 

Gristmills are offering feedstuffs 
more freely, and have made some 
concessions, yet buying orders not 
very urgent owing to the continued 
Weakness in corn and oats. Western 
Spring bran $44.50@45 p ton in car- 
lots f 0 b New York city, standard 
middlings 50, flour middlings 63.50 @ 64, 
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71@71.50, oats feed 31, rye 


middlings 52, granulated corn meal 
4.50@4.75 p 100 lbs, cottonseed meal 
Oct shipment, 78.50 p ton. 

Last week the U S grain corpora- 
tion purchased 235,000 bbls bour at 
$9.50@10.25 p bbl. 

Last week’s semi-official forecast of 
wheat crop of Germany indicated that 
country may possibly be able to dis- 
pense with foreign deliveries if farm- 
ers there turn in the -new crop 
promptly. The purchase of urgently 
needed fodder is permitted. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated. quotations in all instances 

are wholesale. refer to prices at which first- 

hand receivers sell produce from store, warehouse, 

car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
t and When sold in 





arges. 
way to the trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 


At New York, no material change, 
with a good demand for high grade 
table fruit, general situation described 
on another page. Choice McIntosh $8 
@9.50 p bbl, Wealthy 6@8, Duchess 6 
@7.50, windfalls 1@3, Greening 4@ 
7.50, large crab apples 6@9. 

Beans 


At New York trade dull, due part- 
ly to lack of export demand, and very 
little discussion over new crop deliv- 
eries, these reported weak in Mich 
bean sections. Pea and medium beans 
$7.50@8.50 p 100 Ibs, marrow 10.50@ 
eane kidney 13@14, yellow eye 7.50 


Dressed Meats 
At New York, good prices prevailed 
under only moderate offerings, this 
applying chiefly to the best grades. 
Prime to choice veal calves 31@33%c 
p Ib, common to fair 25@30c, grass- 
ers and buttermilks 15@20c. 


Eggs 


At New York, a healthy outward 
movement of eggs including some 
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from cold storage warehouses and 
market without important change. 
Fresh gathered extras 55@56c p doz, 
firsts 53@54c, refrigerator stock 46@ 
48c, state and nearby fcy white eggs 
73@ T5ce, do brown 65 @67c. 


Dried Fruits 


At New York, market is dull, with 
some talk of new crop deliveries, Oct- 
Nov evap apples around 22c p 1b; old 
quoted at 20144 @21ike. 

Fresh Fruits 

The opening market or cranber- 
ries at Pemberton, N J, is $8.50 p bbl, 
crop fair. -Reports the past few days 
to “American Agriculturist from va- 
rious points in Burlington Co indicate 
some damage by earler rains, but 
quality generally good. Cranberry 
growers around Riverhead, N Y, are 
securing a good crop. Early sales at 
East Wareham, Mass, are reported at 
$8 and at Wareham, Mass, 8.50, less 
selling charges, crop good in 
quality and color, although some ear- 
lier damage by insect pests and hail. 


At New York, offerings liberal, but 
irreglar in quality and sales for pre- 
serving purposes restricted, owing to 
the difficulty in getting sugar. Bart- 
lett pears $5@8.50 p bbl, Seckel pears 
7@10, peaches 2.75@4 p cra, plums 
50@ 75c p 6-Ib bskt, grapes 1@1.25 p20- 
lb bskt, early black cranberries 8@10 
p bbl, blackberries 25@28c p qt, huck- 
leberries 15@25c, muskmelons 2@4 p 
cra. 

‘Hops 

At New York, market firm in tone, 
with prime to choice quotable at 75@ 
80c, and reports of small purchases 
made at up-state shipping points 
around 7ic. But around Waterville,, 
N Y, acreafe reported 15 to 20% less 
than last year, and probably small at 
best. William L. Turhune_ writes 
American Agriculturist that in sec- 
tions named he looks for a rate of 
yield fully up to last year, and in 


many cases heavier, as there is less 
vermin and mold. Quality very good 
on the whole, with a few sales at 
j5e, this being the highest opening 
price ever known. 
Hay 

At New York, a quiet market at- 
tends a weaker situation under in- 
creased offerings, with No 1 timothy 
$34@35 p ton, No 2 do 31@33, fey 
clover mixed 30@32, No 1 do 28@30, 
rye straw 14@16. 

Furs and Skins 

At the initial auction sale of furs 
held by the Funstens at St Louis last 
week bidding was brisk, and large 
aggregate sums realized, about 3000 
buyers participating. ‘The furs were 
mostly of foreign origin, fox $35 and 
upward to 50 and more for a few ex- 
tra fcy, with many sales of American 
fox skins at 15@490. 

- Onions 


About 40 acres onions harvested 
here this season, mostly good size, 
color and quality, and will yield 80% 
of a normal crop, or about 400 bushels 
to the acre.—[Central Square Gardens 
Co, N Y. 

Recent rains have not damaged 
onions to any extent and we have.a 
very healthy crop with little rot show- 
ing so far. The crop is turning out 
shorter than earlier anticipated.— 
{Connecticut Valley Onion Co, South 
Deerfield, Mass. 

Crop good here, average yield about 
350 bus p acre, some blight, writes 
Bridge & Souter of Canastota, N” Y, 
adding that movement is starting’ with © 
price $1.50 p bu of 57 Ibs. 

Some onions being shipped from 
Canastota, Madison Co, N‘Y, at $2.50 
@2.90 p 100 Ibs, according to quality; 
no material damage from recent rains, 
and onions curing well. The crop is 
small around Savannah, N Y. 

In the Ct valley the past fortnight 
has brought too much rain for best 
keeping quality of onions, although 
no reported damage to date. At Sun- 
derland, Mass, growers are offered 
b$2.80@3 p 100 Ibs exclusive of bags. 

At New York, liberal arrivals from 
up-state, the Ct valley and elsewhere, 
quality mostly good, but buyers in- 
clined to diseriminate against any- 
thing lacking in attractiveness. Red 
and yellow onions $2.75@3.75 p 100 
Ibs, Jerseys 1.50@2. p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, a healthy trade, al- 
though supplies gen ly ample. 
Fowls 33% @34%c p Ib 1 w, White 
Leghorn chickens 29@32c, fresh killed 
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EGGS AND POULTRY dry-packed western chickens 38@43c $1@1.20 p bskt, lower orwden 50 @ Tie, 
: p lb d w, Phila iced 40@48c. cabbage, N J 1@7 joe N J onions 1.50 





@2,.25 p bu and 2 rye 3.75 p 100-Ib sk, 
and exhibition cockere’ specialty. March anc Danie fe Jersey peaches 2@3.50 p cra, Tic@ 
exhibition e a i At New York, certain varieties are 2.25 p bskt, N J cantaloups 25e@1 p 


COCKERELS—Ringlet Barred Rocks, Thompson’s : 
strain direct, either — or dark. Choice breedin Vegetables 
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a » al April ‘hatched ab $5, $7.00, $10, $13 and $20 each, | At New York, certa mane 
sek = men se . a Varks heavy laying strain, same age. Se Ly eal y ou 0 a et, yet supply o bskt. Live steers 14.75@16.50 p 100 
‘i 3 fi $10. April pullets, either strain, $3. esc fresh vegetables as a whole attractive ‘ 
COZY CORNER POULTBY FARM, Sergeantsville, , o = bs ~~ Ibs, Pa hogs 19.50, country dressed 

Where,our readers can find a ae market —~7= NJ. Lima beans $3.50@5 p bskt, beets 75c veal 25@28c p Ib. Mill feeds dull and 

anything and perpen that any Jarmer or other @$1, carrots Tic @$1.50, green corn $1 a pt oo 7G =] — 

person may wish to sell, buy, renf or exchange or SPECIAL FOR, September and October, Black @-» ” oyoumbers $1.25@ abbs weaker, winter bran 47 @ 48 p ton, 

Jor securing help or finding wor k. Leghorn cockerels $3. CHAS E. HALLOCK, Matti- $5@ 750 100, I I cauli hoes “2 sOnp spring do 46@47, shorts 59@60, corn 

Read by 625,000 People Weekly ~~ 4.8. > bskt e lant The@$125, nearby 1:52@1.82 p bu, _No 1 white oats S01, 
Five Cents a Word SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of a ay Soe ? } une tes ¥Y @8li%c, No 2 @ 8%. 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the lettuce T5c@$ 5 p bskt, green peas 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost hatching, a = fy ay inst the pee, $2 @ a Hee h ao “WC “a $1.25, summer Co a ee = t 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise saere « . Se Es . , ¢ squash. $1.25@ @2.25 utabagé 
anything you wish to buy. sell or exchange. | (f, day-old Ghicks, of that, eggs shipped shall reagh $1 @175, ee a mg akg ae 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of int Gf tame, We shall ceutingsh’ te catalan te great- ™ ° Place, date, time and character of meeting will bo 
the advertisement, and cach initial or a num- est care in allowing poultry and. egg advertisers to Potatoes printed under this heading in one line without charze 
ber counts as one word. (Cash must accom- use this paper, but our responsibility must end with y Pork ai re Si ee See Sor Cee, See works or 
pany each order, and advertisement must bare | that. : Fey pour ee ree ead ck | tae mating iy one cf macs them Derels toca toon’ | 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent primary sources, yet eman goo : - * i ee | 

Ph. POULTRY SUPPLIES and market generaily steady with LI is posite nee | 

‘OPY must received Wednesday to guar- @ Des € Ss : o : s * 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. Pou ey BANDS Aluminum and cele, 12, pong | - a - 7 oo oy <. - Nat board of farm organization, Washing. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE’ ot 7 . ot aise ‘375, 5eY 4.50@5.50 p bag of 165 Ibs, Me 2 ton, D C, Sept 16, 17. ‘ 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, vRaxe “CROSS, Box A | EE, Mass. ~ whee @2.75 p 100 lbs, sweet potatoes 1@2 a Belgian horse show, Waterloo, 
i ee be inserted in our BEAL ESTATES . Pp bskt. a os > 22-2 | 
9 quae ational dairy show, Chicago, Ill, Oct 6-12. ( 
me BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK National assn dairy workers, Oct 6. t 
nd will be allowed under this head. thus RABBITS—Belgian hares crossed with Flemish; THE DAIRY MARKET Amer milch goat record assn, Oct 6. 1 
making @ smal! adv as noticeable as a large one. i 
young stock, two to three months old, 75c; matu CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND Nat assn ice cream manufacturers, Oct 6-8. i 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST bucks, $2; bred does, $4 each. Order from this adv. m International milk dealers’ assn, Oct 9-10. 
“15 Pourth Ave, New York City HERBERT oc HMIDT, BR 3, East Aurora, N Y. New York Chicago Boston Brown Swiss cattle breeders’ assn, Oct 8-9. : 
FLEMISH GIANTS, cavies, fan tail pigeons, Pekin Sons “ae Bo GO National Holstein sale, Oct 8-9. ‘ 
SWINE drakes, I Red cockerels, pedigreed, 9 months old, 11S 54 52 <p 4/ National Jersey sale, Oct 10-11. 
. NE Harrier hounds. FLOYD POTTER, Oswego, N Y. 1917. whee rt Piz y 
* eeee On » in nD 

SIXTY PIGS FOR SALE—Get a pig that will FOR SALE—Black Siberian hares, registered. DB Bene. .ce SS j 82Y 3414 evnannveetnnsay snRNA ; 
make a good hog Forty medium Yorkshire and STEARNS, Randolph, Vt. o1% ot oe : oni a 
+ a ned White cross, barrows and sows, color white: 1915. ee a~—/2 =b 2514 d 
20 Berkshire and (Chester White cross, barrows and HOUND PUPS Pe m otters. ARTHUR » . | 
sows, color black and white; ‘six and eoven weeks GILSON, Canton, N ect Buteer éa ar Leaf Tobacco i 
old at $6 ea h. 7 to 9 weeks old at $7 each. Why At New York, trade without new g 1c 
ot ality « st t to « 0 . 2 
Now, these are all good, blocky’ pigs audareup te MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND feature, buyers rather particular in h 
the ‘standard in weight and shape for pigs of thelr NURSERY STOCK making selections and willing to pay X 
ages i crate anc ship any part o the above top prices only for gilt-edge stock re 
lots C O D on approval. J. J. SCANNELL, Bussell GOLDEN SEAL. ROOTS —Large. strong divided roots aston aa Chtele a6 ae : : m 
St, Woburn, Mass. Telephone 230. for fail planting $18 per M. Two year old roots $18 — — ee m meppost- Harvest Operations Pushed a 

LARGE YORKSHIRES EXCLUSIVELY—Aucut [f,M. Jearlings $10 per M. HH. 1. SHERWOOD, Cd, ta hi nies ns eee aap Bie 7 ; ; foll - teow m 
and September pigs at ($15) fifteen dollars each, oe ae scoring’ higher than extra »05@ ave p Returning sunshine followe ons ta 
registered. Ship when seven to eight weeks old. WANTED—00 bushels white wheat for seed. 1b, firsts 54@o7i4c, state dairy 56@ continued rains early last week. This 
P. J. COGSWELL, Himrod, NY. HARRY G. HALL, Stewartstown, Pa. " Bie. proved gratifying to tobacco growers th 

CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. ALLAN MOR . . wee 
TON, Ashville, N STRAWBERRY PLANTS = -  iggosent pee — Pe delkn nae nenaeiner - 

oe df Yew or market lacked ani- : B ’ at- 0 
SHEEP a (TRANTERRY PLANTS for fall planting. Runner mation, yet a fair volume of business. tention, with the leaf speedily in the 

—— a. , a mer. Raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, gooseberry, Passing at practically firmer prices, barns. The season of frosts is now at an 

‘0 SALE-—Sheep: Shropshires, Cotswolds, Lin- urrant, grape, asp: a, bart l fi ‘ _ akee *hite ¢ t . « a ‘ 
colen, Mampuhines, cud Tena, ail seceded. Popers Surre™. crane ay es Tt ea aOUInES. Current makes Son esi and colored hand. Low sag only have pre da 
with each, All ages, cither sex. Satisfaction Good Ground, NY. flats and twins 304,@31\%c p lb, fey vailedin the upper edge of the belt th 
guaranteed. L. R. KUNEY, Adrian, Mich. a | Slight premium, Wis daisies 32@ threatening standing tobacco. sa 

FOR SALE—A few choice Shropshire fam MISCELLANEOUS s21c. Farmers have been bothered sp 
tered, one and two years old. P, J. COG SWELL, > ~ The Milk Market throughout the cutting season by the tre 
Himrod, N Y. OLD HILLSIDE, Kentucky’s best three year old At New York, the market was more shortage jn help, and this is in spite an 

FOR SALE—Horn Dorset rams and ram lambs, smoking tobacco, 12 ounce yoesage $1, four for $3. é - e of high wages paid. as 
CHARLES LAFFERTY. Little Valley, N. ¥ postpaid. Booster twist, chewing, 10 for $1.50, 22 active and surplus almost nominal. He 

for , $3 * Jempeie JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, The Sept rate for 3% milk in 200-210- » aS yar reer me 
so T organ S| . . a . err 2. e 
STANCHIONS <* : mile sone is $3.20 p 100 ibs, 300% Keen Interest in Cigar Leaf . 
SELECT NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO fro 3. f % ilk is 3.60. es. 

CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to peeee to consumer by parcel post. Ideal for pine aneners mak % S » ans 32 mee = oe C. H. GOOD, LANCASTER CO, PA he 
the purchaser. Thew are shipped subject to trial in and chewing Fifty-five cents per pound delivered. $ rare Ros , WwW 
the buyer's stable. They are right, Send for booklet. Reference, Bank of Sharon. C. D. MITCHELL, LIVE STOCK MARKETS The opinion of growers ad that = 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct Sharon, Tenn. there will be not more than 75% of ” 

HIDES EGG CASES, poultry supplies STANDARD EGG UATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS an average tobacco crop in Lancas- = 
CASE COMPANY, New York City COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO ter county, Pa. Much late tobacco 

LET US TAN YOUR HIDE Cow, horse or calf annot matu few leaves now in 
(ROSEY FRISIAN FUR CO. Rechte N'Y.  QUR HELP BUREAU Pens ue ol ne Te we sight. : Rust is yt so. rapidly 4 
Sariccicenameees endl Chicago -..+.$17.50 METS Sees $20.65 $9.00 $13.60 that already whole fields have had to i 

ew Yor 17.00 18.00 20.00 21.00 9.00 13.50 P ¢ ac ay : 

MACHINERY AND IMPL EMENTS MALE HELP WANTED Buffalo ...... 16.50 18.25 18.25 21:35 10.00 1365 Pe cut immature, that tobacco weenie = 

ONE ONR BHORSR treed power heevy iron exh Pittsburgh oa 18.00 18.25 21.60 10.50 12.75 be saved, To remain standing many H 

» >| SE eo nowe eavy 0 a 3] . PE - a 7 7.5 20.50 9.6 3.25 av > « > , > : 

wag mn, Osborne hay loader, Bowsher feed mill. with » Lo gem J ong, © men, Bring, fe cod _¢ ansag City 1 18.75 17.50 20.51 9.00 13.25 i —— would mean the whol : 

elevator, or ill change on Ayrshires GEO P. ows = we > ° - elc Ss H 

Schuyler, Seneca, Cortland, Schoharie, Rensselaer Tow: Work steere : P > ° : 

Dt MOND, Hurley, NY. and Columbia, "to sell subscriptions and collect for At New York, steers and fat stock The early cutting has not developed i 
the American Agriculturist, one with his own horse active and 25c higher, later steers lost long broad leaves; thereby reducing Ss 








{TING AND STATIONERY or car preferred. Wee lary and expenses paid; 
PRINT! F ‘ ha, — 5, B. . a ae = early advance, market closed slow for the weight per acre much below the 
in which he lives. steers, and prices 25@50c lower, bulls mormal crop. Almost all growers say 



























PRINTED FARM STATIONERY Envelopes, let- ers personally in the <n 
terheads, etc. Samples ress and par- Writ full particulars Address Agency “nie a: Cnea i. : , 7@o ac o ace 
ticutars, postpaid, free. PRINTER HOWIE. Beebo- Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York firm, Cows steady. Common te prime that they do net Rave as long tobacco 
plain, Vt. City, N ¥. steers sold at $9.50@17 p 100 Ibs, 4S last year. Yet quality will be bet- 
es oxen and stags 7@12.50, bulls 6@10, ter because of the open growth. 
WANTED—Men or women to book orders for fruit —, 4 r= ? ee hi aa ™ . 
)—Men or women t BAM... cows 3.50@ 9.50. Veals were firm While not so many good looking crops 


and ornamental trees, rose bushes, § . 
bulbs, ete. Big prices paid for fruit are creating early, later fair to prime, other calves 4S last year there are a few especially 


tremendous demand for fruit, trees. Our repre- jower, At the close market steady for 800d crors. 































sentatives are making from $50 to $150 per week. r ss < 3 3 oo ee 

We offer you profitable permanent employment at all sorts and grades. Common_ to Very few growers are willing to the 

f big wears. We gupsenten premet pay. a © prime veals sold at 17.50@25, culls talk about contracting. They now be- The: 

acres in nurseries. e et p yo ee of any expense. ‘ - . A ° ieve > y ri - . 

¢. H. WEEKS NURSERY CO, Dept A, Newark 13@1%, skim milk and fed- calves 10 lieve the good 1919 crop will orga that 

YOUR (Wayne Co), New York. @15, grassers 9@10, yearlings 6@8, 18. as ‘or a price (or higher) a est | 

- : : . . . westerns 10@ 14. 918 crop. yrowers are anxious e, 

U 8S GOVERNMENT wants hundreds railway mail ~ . P 2 A ac 

ath Caan a aa a oe $150. Fall Sheep were steady at the opening. #et their well matured crops under few 

examinations likely everywhere Common education lambs unevenly higher. Later in the cover. Th 

sufficient. Sample questions free Write immediate- S . ay - : iti r as el 

iy. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept K 40, Roches- Week sheep advanced 50c, lambs in As to general conditions so long as thos 

a“ ge ee gg “a oe * ee ee have 

o er. Market closed steady for sheep, >mé 18% amo: 

25 AGENTS WAN TED per firm. Common to prime sheep leaf —> > saggy Ree — oye sera] 

f , raili , AGENTS—Mason sold 18 “sprayers and autowash- ewes) sold at 5@9, culls 3@4, year- €XpPress e opinion hat @ wi on prob 

Are you availing yourself of ers one Saturday. Profits $2.50 each. Square deal lings 9.54)@10, common to prime good property. “See esse! 
the Orange Judd Service Bureau, Fowvetes Ge, SUES COMPANY, SE jambe ie 19, culls 11@12.50, top for For a last bnew! or ee all —— 
“ 9, Va 18.75, W Va 18.75, N ¥Y and Cations have pointed to a large an 
a department conducted by our Ky 1 & 16.0%, ‘ vid, 2 = : - 
: : SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE Pa 18. active movement of cased _ goods. 
president and editor, Mr. Her- ionleetiaditi - ideas Hogs closed considerably lower, ps have advanced oN lez Ae: 
: > 1OUSE ‘or widower, sma amily, near jight t di N.Y 1 Pa 19.25@ m the active cased gooas. St sates 
ber M rick ersonall ? r - ~ 7 » > “ ign o medlum 2 anc a 25 @ > at 
¢ Myrick, p y City erences, Schanged. MRS EM. NOR; oy) pigs 18.75@19, heavy: hogs 19, Of the 1918 crop at 20c for wrappers 
ne ene show there is developing an active 





roughs 16.50, stags 10@12 boars 8@10 





Th h it bscribe b- 
ON ee ee, demand for that crop. So it is very 












































































tain a private, confidential answer to The Horse Market ; 
: : : EA ES MARKE =e evident tobacco growers who had 
2 Oe SS OUR REAL ESTATE T ne market was active for both sdopted ‘and cartisa out. the Kim- 
: . -aPy > 2 fresh and seasoned workers last week. braugh Products C f Mt Joy and 
- ; i “ . ; 4 ro o of } J 
against transportation companies, com- IT’S OUT! Strout’s Fall Farm Catalog! You h o—- reich 1 di h d d . 
mission men, buyers of farm produce. will never have seen the Dest until you fead the wart ha = ot ,? re S275 @ — are ahead a game. ‘ 
. 100 pages of our big illustrated catalog, just out, air to go eav raiters %210)@ t is generally claimed farmers wi 
All you have to do is to state your of unequaled money-making farm bargains in the 35) p head, chunks, 1100 to 1400 Ibs, not stick together. Yet it has been 
most prosperous states from Maine to Florida and 160 @ 225 > a 
problem fully, west to Nebreske. et qzamaie, age acres, on page h 1 “aelt a ee es 10. 160 second- demonstrated that tobacco growers are 
i " 0 cows, ma- a ses ) 4 # 
Accompany it with the papers or pS TR MH a a 8 nd delivery horses 40@ an re gg A goed cess of ate 
other evidence. veres, horses, 8 head registered stock, tools, orgs, ail ial ers, and will stick to whatever s 
splendid big buildings, silo, ete, for $3500. At Lancaster, Pa, city markets nOW peen demonstrated as good and 
Pin, or paste, at the top of your first picture page 10 attractive home on 60 fertile acres, crowded with usual fall products. orthy to b ted 
id label f MER horses, cows, hogs. implements, furniture, $2000 Th arly a t f th ach ¥ worthy to € supported. 
page your address label from AMER- easy terms. Full details, page $3, of 345 acres, 75 e early products o e peach or - 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. cow dairy farm, milk checks running $500 per chards are nearly exhausted and the Tobacco Notes 
month, fine 10 room house, big basement barns, 4 Jater varieties furnish but scant sup- 
ne epee, Se hn eepeepepeiae MOTE pane Read. stock. | machinery a Wo esay fort. Ply, and sold at $1.75@2.50 p-bskt. . Is the movement under way in cer- 
your matter will involve. wae Gis at free “cony. showing. 30 the Grapes appeared in a jeeheties tain quarters to discourage the use of 
This service that AMERICAN AGRI- farm you want, Where you want at the price ond sold at 10c p bx. Butt a tobacco beginning to actually cut into 
0 ENCY, 150 B s a p bx. Butter and eggs 
CULTURIST gives is absolutely free to Nassau St. New = — Ao firm at 70c for the former and 65@ consumption? In the fiscal year ode 
te its subscribers. 9660 15Gb Gah Ee ae ln ee 68c for the latter, potatoes, country ant teas aeetng ant chowine auae 
Last year -the Orange Judd Service ong aot ont Michigan's best counties. $15 wo gained? i Ag ate sweet J ge os ean pe tan in any one of the 
. . ‘ion a sy ter s R s 80c, Ss > 
Bureau received over 5,000 inquiries; churches. No taxes to settlers first five years, °'No b Ny  . ttl * t 14@16. tbl -4 last seven years; cigarets,, however, 
ollected total of over $6,500, repre- Swamps or stones. 10 to 160 is. SKt. attle irm a a c Pp Ww, 
mer ret > 160 acres. Best land offer 4, Re dw da a 1 25 heat showed a rapid increase in use. 
senting 500 claims against railroad. ex- in U0 Strom largest company. | Write for ‘free Oxs <C CG W. Greased VPAl SUC, WReE 
press companies and other corporations feak Building Price ne Vi246 First National 2.25@2.50 p bu, corn 1.90, oats 85 An important tobacco town in Mass, 
. : Bw @ Sic. s Whately, finds the cigar leaf situation 
" 100 ACRES LEVEL LAND 40 miles west of to date in healthy condition, acreage 
vce? ee station, Good: production soll. good’ baitiines. rons Satad end fem 23 rane y The ph a full one, prospective yield of cured 
; H ry station. jood production soil, ings, run- é 2 : . » i 
ice Bureau is at your service ning water. abundance of fruit. all convesiiénets. Full sizes dull at 31@35c, spring chickens leaf 1600 Ibs p acre, quality excellent, 
farticulars. BOX 15, Sadsburyville, Pa. steady. broilers (not Leghorns) 31@ _ Present top prices 40@45 y¢ p Ib; som 





All you have to do is to write 
: 7 92@  hail-eut tobacco sold at 12@15c. 










r FINE FARM in central New York, on state high- 35c, White T-ezhorns. broilers. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST wee} Gao, RumGres gn forty Sve mya wood: 30e. roosters 23@24c. Current receipts In the New York city market the 
Service Bureau,315 Fourth Ave., mare than price asked KESTER FARMS. Murieta, of fresh eegs are firm at 2c p doz, undertone is one of firmness in prac- 
New York City. NY. butter, solid packed emv 58%c p tically all grades of cigar leaf tobacco; 
higher scoring 591%4@61%c, packing and this in spite of strikes more oF 













WANTED—To lease with buying option land of stock 45@46c, cheese weaker at 32@ less prevalent among manufacturers 


farm containing or bordering water. lak referred, 
Bargain. “Stamp. BOX 203. Schenevus, i ae 32%c for flats. No 1 Jersey potatoes of cigars. 
re Se CONTE a -~ 
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Dan, the Faithful 
A True Story About a Dog 


‘ he friendship of the dog for his 
master is a well-established fact. 
ghere is no denying that man with 
all his boasted courage is ofttimes put 
to shame by the self-sacrificing devo- 
tion of this humble beast. My con- 
stant companion during childhood was 
a large black and white dog. My 
parents told me that “Dan” taught 
me to walk. I would catch hold of 
his shaggy back and say “do up 
doggy.” . With a very slow gait he 
would shamble across the floor, look- 
ing back to see that I was keeping 
up. If by chance I fell down, they 
gaid he would whine until I ceased 
erying. 

Our home was more than a mile 
distant from any neighbors, and as 
there were no other small folks, no 
wonder I loved my faithful compan- 
jon. My first distinct recollection is 
of Dan dragging me back by the coat- 
tail from the edge of the pond, which 
was large and deep, but where I 
would persist in straying, despite re- 
peated warnings. I was very angry 
and said: “Get away, you naughty 
doggie; I will go in.” I was as good 
as my word, for in pulling back, I 
lost my footing and went in heels over 
head, Dan never let loose, and we both 
came up together. .The next thing I 
remember was my mother kissing first 
my head and then hugging Dan and 
crying over us both. He had dragged 
me to the house, quite a little dis- 
tance, and howled until my mother 
came to see what was wrong. She 
thought at first I was dead, she said, 
but after a time I began to show signs 
of life. 

The only time I ever saw Dan real 
angry with me was when in a few 
days after the accident I started in 
the direction of the pond. At first he 
sat down, and if ever a dog’s looks 
spoke, he said: “I am not going.” I 
trotted on a few steps, looked back 
and called him. He sat as immovable 


as a stone. I turned and walked on. 
He whined, barked and began to 
growl. With the persistence of child- 


hood I walked on. With a low growl 
he bounded forward, caught my dress 
with his teeth and began to pull back 
toward the house, If I hung back, 
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he would shake me severely, but 
when I followed on, he was very 
gentle. 


Dear old Dan. It seems to me that 
he possessed almost human intelli- 
gence. If he was thirsty, he would 
bring his tin, or if he wanted some- 
thing to eat, he would lay his plate 
down at our feet. I could place a 

















When Dan and I Were Young 


piece of bread on his nose and hold 
his mouth lightly in my hand, and 
Say: “Steady now, Dan, one—two— 
three.” No matter how long it was 
until I said “‘three,” he never moved, 
but just the instant he heard 
“three,” off went the bread and 
into his mouth. I could place a 


piece of meat before him and say: 
“Dan, meat’s high.” He would stand 
just as still, with his- head to one side 
and his eyes on the meat, and never 
move a muscle until I would say: 
“There, Dan, meat’s low.” The very 
instant he heard “low,” he would 
reach out and gobble up the meat be- 
fore you could say “scat.” 

While he could not ~eak, there 
were but few words pert: iing to our 
daily life that he did not kaow. Some- 
times we would have to tell him two 
or three times before he would know 
what we wanted. He learned to hunt 
my hat when I was quite small, and 
eonsidered it quite a privilege to carry 
it to me when we were going for a 
jaunt. I could be sitting down as un- 
eoncerned as possible and say just 
loud enough for him to hear: “I won- 
der where my hat is?’”’ In an instant 
his black nose was sniffiling every- 
where. Sometimes, just to tease him, 
I would place my hat on my head and 
then tell him to hunt it. When he 
failed to find it in the usual place, he 
would look at. me the funniest way, 
as if to say: “You dunce.’ Then he 
would bark, as if he had a rabbit. 

I would go for the cows, and when 
I reached the gap I would say: “Dan, 
bring them on.” Off he would trot, 
and never fail to come with them all. 
He- never bit or chased them unless 
they .refused to go toward home. 
Then he would bark; if they still 
went contrary, he would nip their 
heels lightly. He would mind a gap 
all day if I would lay my coat or just 
a saddle blanket down and _ say: 
“Watch it, Dan.” Neither beast nor 
man would be allowed to pass 
through, unless I told him it was all 
right. Once during hay harvest, I 
forgot him until after supper, I went 
to hunt him and found him at his 
post, still guarding the gap. 

I wonder how many boys would 
have been that faithful. Neither 
hunger nor thirst would cause him to 
betray a trust. Dear, good Dan!—([D. 
B. Phillips. 
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Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: ‘ 

I am 11 years old and am in the sixth 
grade at school. I will be 12 years old in 
August. My father has bought two farms. 
We have just bought an auto this year. I 
have four brothers and two sisters. I anr-rext 
to the oldest girl in our family. My father 
keeps cows, horses, sheep, pigs and “hens, 
[Lena May Pangburn, New York. 
Dear Young Folks’ Bditor: 

My papa takes the American Agriculturist. 
I do not read much, but I enjoy reading the 
children’s letters. I am a girl 11 years old. 
I have two sisters; Goldie is eight years old 
and Florence is seven. We have three pet 
chickens and two dogs and one horse.—[Emma 
M. Updegrove, Pennsylvania. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I live on a 150-acre farm. I have two 
brothers. We have a dog and a cat. The 
cat’s name is Tommy and the dog’s name is 
Shep. I am nine years old. We have five 
horses; their. names. are Prince, Kate, Molly, 
Bob and Duke.—([Hilda M. Merrick, Ohio. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been. reading the children’s lettera 
and thought I would write, too. My sister 
and I have a dog and some rabbits. I have a 
pony that I ride to school. My sister is six 
years old. I am nine years old, and am in 
the fourth grade.—[Erma Martin, New York. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 11 years of age, and will be 12 in 
October. I am very much interested in Red 
Cross work. I joined the Red Cross at sehool, 
My mother and father also joined. My sisters 
made helmets and sweaters. I have four sis- 
ters and one brother.—[Dorothy Herman, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I like to read the letters from the children, 
I am 11 years old and live in the country. 
We have eight cows, three calves, four pigs 
and six cats. I like to go to school and will 
be glad when school starts.—([Elizabeth Hope, 
Delaware. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I love to read the letters from the boys and 
girls. I live on a farm and am 10 years old. 
I have two rabbits. We have two horses, two 
cows and one calf.—[Wilma Lucile Smith, 
Ohio. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist 
and I enjoy reading the young folks’ lettcrs. 
I am 14 years old and live on a farm. We 
have four horses, three colts, five cows and 
some small calves. I have one brother. He is 
24 years old. My cousin lives only a few 
steps away, and he has three girls, who are 
my chums. Their names are Erma, Blennie 
and Mildred. I went to_school this past win- 
ter and had a fine time. I raise chickens and 
turkeys. I can always find plenty of work 
to do.—[Mary Rumberger, Pennsylvania, 
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For the Inner Man 
Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 








A Low Cost Dish 
BY JULIA W. WOLFE 


EOPLE who are fond of meat 
P and regard it as necessary need 

not do without it, even though 
the price of it continues to advance. 
There are easily prepared meat dishes 
that are within the limit of the poor- 
est purse. 

Scrapple is chief among them, and 
few people know just how it is made. 
There are many scrapples, including 
those of ~ork, beef and chicken; they 
have the virtue of making a small 
amount of meat go a long way. Pork 
scrapple is quite unknown in the city, 
probably because it is thought to be 
essentially a product of the farm. Yet 








Fepular Suit for Small Boy 


No 2613—This model is good for, serge, 
Sabardine, velveteen, corduroy, galatea, linen, 
drill, khaki, cheviot and flannel. The belt 
and collar may be of contrasting material. 

pattern is cut in four sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 
—. Size 4 requires 314 yards of 27-inch 
Tial, . 


city people can prepare it cheaply and 
easily—and by almost the same 
process as any other meat. It is the 
cereal element in scrapples that is es- 
pecially good, for it not only gives 
bulk, but also nourishment, and also 
helps to overcome the tendency of so 
many Americans of eating tqo much 
meat. 

For beef scrapple buy a shank or 
a shin of beef. Have the butcher saw 
it into three or four pieces, After 
washing it, boil it slightly in salted 
water until the meat drops from the 
bone. Remove the meat from the 
water and run it through the meat 
chopper. To every quart of chopped 
meat allow one and one-half quarts 
of the liquid, after the fat has been 
removed. Add boiling water, if neces- 
sary. A smaller proportion is likely 
to make the finished meat less easy 
to fry firm and crisp. Bring the 
broth to a boil and stir in corn meal 
as if you were making ordinary mush 
—about a cupful of meal to a quart 
of broth. Let this mixture cook for 
half an hour at least, then add the 
chopped meat. Add salt and pepper, 
and sage if you wish. Let it simmer 
until it is well blended. As soon as 
you think it is done, turn it into pans 
to harden. 

When you are ready to use the 
scrapple, cut it into slices, dip in flour 
and fry it crisp and brown. The meat 
will keep for weeks in a cool place, 
and is improved by freezing. Some 
people are fond of beef scrapple cold. 
If you wish to make pressed meat 
from the shin, put the chopped meat 
into a crock and pour over it the 
stock, reduced, so that it will form 
jelly, when cold. Season to suit the 
taste, and serve it cold in slices. It 
makes an excellent luncheon for 
school-children. A _ little onion or 
lemon juice added to the hot stock 
gives variety and flavor. 


To Make Much Out of Little 


To make chicken scrapple, boil the 
disjointed fowl in salted water until 
it is tender. Remove the bones and 
put meat through the chopper. Re- 
duce the broth to the proportion of 
two cupfuls to a cupful of meat and 
proceed as for beef scrapple. Take a 
two and one-half-pound chicken and 
make it into serapple and it will give 
three people at least six generous 
meals. This is not far-fetched, for it 


has been done in my own household. 


A chicken fried or roasted makes us 
about one meal, 

Pork scrapple is usually made of 
the head of the hog, but the shank 
and heart are preferable, for they are 
richer in gelatin. If you use either 
head or shank be sure to skin them 
first. Cut the head in four pieces and 
remove and discard the eyes, ears, 
snout and brains, but keep the tongue, 
Soak pieces overnight in strong salt 
water to draw out the blood. Then 
sin them with a sharp knife. Wash 
them thoroughly. The tongue should 
be soaked in a strong solution of 
baking soda, then skinned. Put all 
of the pieces on the stove in enough 
cold water to cover them, and boil 
until the meat is tender and falls off 
the bones. Remove pieces from the 
broth and when cool pull meat from 


the bones and proceed again as for 
beef scrapple. A deep layer of fat 
will rise on the top of the cold 


broth; skim it and save for any fry- 
ing purposes. 

An excellent substitute for head 
scrapple can be made in small quantity 
with a pound of pork sausage. Make 
a mush with one and one-half quarts 
of slightly salted boiling water and 
two scant cupfuls of corn meal in a 
double boiler. Cook it half an hour, 
stir in the sausage meat; cook 20 
minutes longer. Season it to your 
taste. Put it into shallow pans and 
use it like other scrapple. 

If your family is large, it is advis- 
able when buying a shin or a shank 
for scrapple or pressed beef to get 
with it a piece of neck meat and cook 
them together. In this way it is pos- 
sible to get a good deal of meat at a 
comparatively small price; and by di- 
viding the meat and the stock, both 
varieties of meat can be had from the 
same lot. Besides this you may use 
part of the stock to enrich several 
dishes of macaroni. 

If you make scrapple occasionally 
you will be surprised to learn how 
much money you save in a year on 
meat, and how fr it goes. P 


Good Things to Eat 


Popcorn Balls 

Popcorn must not be popped over 
too hot a fire, since that scorches the 
kernels; or too slow a fire, since that 
makes’ them tough. Do not put too 
many kernels in the popper, and shake 
it steadily. To make delicious pop- 
corn balls proceed as follows: Have 
ready 4 quarts freshly popped corn. 
Make a taffy of 1 pint syrup, 1 pint 
sugar, 2 tablespoons butter and 1 
tablespoon vinegar. When this has 
boiled long enough so that it threads 
from the spoon, draw it to the back 
of the stove and stir in half a teaspoon 
soda dissolved in a little warm water. 


Mix well together and then pour this 
hot over the popcorn, stir until] evénly 
distributed, and with well-greased 
hands mold into small balls. Lay on 
waxed paper until cold. 
Orange and Grapefruit Marmalade 
Use only the best juicy fruit of fine 
flavor. Take one grapefruit, one or- 
ange and one lemon, and after cut- 
ting up and removing seeds, put 
through the food chopper, using me- 
dium knife. Measure the pulp and 
add to it three times the amount of 
water. Boil about 10 minutes and 
then set away to cool overnight. The 
next morning add same amount of 


sugar as the pulp and water com- 
bined, and cook slowly about 1% 
hours, or until it is thick, If the 


bitter flavor of the grapefruit is not 
liked, orange may .be substituted.— 
[Jennie Church. 


+ Apple Ginger 


Pare, core and chop fine five 
pounds of tart ‘apples. Add five 
pounds sugar, one pint water and 


quarter pound green ginger, chopped 
fine. Cook until thick, stirring fre- 
quently.—[Jennie Church. 
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Natty Dress for Mother’s Girl 
Neo 2621—This is nice for gabardine, check 
or plaid suiting, serge, or for gingham, gala- 
tea, chambrey, seersucker and percale. | The 
waist closes at the side. The pattern is cut 
in five sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 
6 will require 2% yards of 36-inch ma 









































































































































A Little “Over Here” Girl 


A Stirring Story laken from Real Life 
By LUCY RIDER MEYER 


Perret 


T! 'T all the cold and starving and 
N ignorance is in Poland and Rus- 
sia. It was in America that, 
one chilly March morning, a rough- 
looking man and a little child stood 
on the doorstep of a spotiessly neat, 
old-fashioned house in one of the 
poorest sections of a large city. The 
child was blue in the chill of the early 
spring morning. The wind whipped 
the rugged skirt of her short cotton 
siip against her thin legs. She was 
bure-.ooted and bare-headed and she 
c.inged in the cold against the over- 
alled legs of the man at her side. He 
looked down at her with a frown of 
angry compassion, 

“Confound it!” he muttered. “Con- 
found the hull damned business! She's 
such a little ‘un! He involuntarily 
stretched down his hand. The child 
grasped it eagerly. 

confound ft! she echoed, her 
child’s veice quavering with a 
feeling of sympathy, and a cold 
vague, “Confound the 


shrill 
vVagu 
not at all 
hull F 

There was the sound of steps inside 
and the drawing of a bolt. The door 
opened and a pleasant-faced lady 
stood before them, The man began 
without ceremony. 

“Here! Uve brought ye this ‘ere 
kid I wish you women ‘ud take her 
and keep her awhile, er her father’ll 
kill her.” He pushed the child for- 
ward unceremoniously and walked 
down the steps and away. 

The lady drew the little figure in- 
side. The form was that of a child 
about four years old, the lady judged, 
but the face was like that of an old, 
o'd woman. The dun-colored skin was 
‘ wn tightly down over the hollow 
of the temples, and not a trace of 
baby roundness lingered in cheeks or 
lips. The hair was dun-colored, too, 
a matted mass. On the forehead was 
a cruel bruise over which the blood 
had dried unwashed. The brows were 
drawn in a defensive frown over the 
shrewd eyes that darted hither and 
thither, spying out the strange sur- 
roundings. They settled at last onthe 
pitying face of the lady, and a trust- 
ful smile flashed into the child’s face, 
lighting it up like a burst of sunshine. 
Hér brows relaxed and she marched 
into the very middle of the room with 
satisfied assurance, her hostess trail 
ing humbly behind. 

“Dis a nice place,” announced she, 
“an’ I’m goin’ to stay here!” 

“What is your name, dear?” 
Miss Brown. 

“Marguerite.” Prompt and clear. 

“Marguerite! Oh, that’s a beauti- 
ful name! Now Marguerite, the people 
who live in this house take baths in 
the morning. And if you are going to 
stay here, would’nt you like a bath?” 
The reason for the suggestion was very 
obvious. 

There is nothing in the entire cate- 
gory of possibilities more dreaded by 
most children of the slums than a 
bath, It means to'them vicious as- 
saults of ice water made pungent 
with stinging laundry soap. Some- 
times there’s a scrubbing brush and 
it penetrates to the inmost secrets of 
neck and ears—‘the dividing asunder 
of joints and marrow.” But to Mar- 
guerite a “bath” meant absolutely 
nothing—she had never even heard of 
one in all her life—and she yielded 
happy assent... It must be something 
good—it might even be something to 
eat! Marguerite had a daring imag- 
ination. 

Upstairs in the white bathroom the 
child was divested by Miss Brown, 
shuddering but resolute, of every par- 
ticle of her clothing. The garments 
were full of innumerable creeping 
things great and small, and were car- 
ried away promptly for the burning. 
Then in the wonderful white tub full 
of warm water Marguerite had the 
time of her life. A scrubbing brush? 
Yes, but it was a soft one. It was a 
toy with which she and her new 
friend played together for a long time, 
as also they did with the cake of 
white soap, delightfully slippery. 

“Gee, dis is great!”’ exclaimed the 
child over and over. It was her trip 
to the seashore! Her Newport or 
Long Branch. 

The comb was pretty bad, however, 
till the merciful shears were brought 
and the matted mass with its new 
genera of creeping things was care- 
fully cut away. Then this good Sa- 
maritan poured in the oil and alco- 
hol, and it was over at last. Warm 
soft towels came next, and clean white 
things and shoes and stockings; and, 
best of all, a little red slip, faded a 
bit, but by far the finest garment the 
child had ever worn. 

And now, playtime over—though 
Merguerite wanted to do it all over 
n~rin—breakfast was ready, the lady 
seid, and they went down-stairs to- 
gether in this house of wonders to a 
table on which before the child’s very 
eyes there was actually more food 


asked 
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see crore rvenrernirne 


than she could eat! She would have 
thrown herself at it headlong—did 
you ever see a starving dog eat?— 
but for gentle restraint. There were 
other ladies—three of them, They ex- 
changed glances, and pitying words 
passed in low voices. It is hard to see 
a starving child. But the little one 
heard and saw nothing—she was eat- 
ing! When she had swallowed all her 
hostesses thought safe—they did not 
want her to die of plethora—the lit- 
tle family knelt after the sweet old 
custom of religious families and one 
of them prayed. “God” and “Jesus” 
—both names ocurred in the softly 
breathed petitions. And Marguerite, 
kneeling docile’ with the others looked 
and listened, round-eyed amd open- 
eared 

Miss Brown now led the  MIlittle 
stranger to the family sitting-room 
and gave her a dolly to play with. 
She had never had a dolly before— 
only little stick dollies around which 
she had tied bits of rags for clothes. 
This dollie—it had arms and legs! 
And hair and eyes! The sweet in- 
stincts of motherhood welled up in 
the little woman’s heart and _ she 
clasped to her bosom her baby, her 
own beautiful, wonderful new baby, 
and rocked it and kissed it in silent 
ecstacy. When the busy women had 
all gone about their morning duties 
and she was alone with her precious 
one, she began to sing to it as she 
rocked it—little impromptu songs of 


ere’ e 
guerite, when you get into your little 
crib?” Miss Brown was a novice and 
couldn’t think of child life except in 
terms of cribs and little pillows and 
lovingty ticked-in covers. 

“I didn’t have it,” replied the child, 

“Have what?” said the uncompre- 
hending woman. 

“What you said—crib. Is it like the 
bath?” 

“Oh, you poor little thing! of 
course you didn’t have a crib. But 
when you went to bed I mean. Didn't 
you say your prayers when you went 
to bed?” 

“IT didn’t go to bed. My father 
went to bed. I just went to sleep.” 

There was a bed in the one room 
which was the “home’’—save_ the 
name—of Marguerite’s father, but 
Marguerite could never remember 
sleeping in it. As night came on she 
used to curl up on the floor in any 
dark corner, usually under the filthy 
low bed, for there she could not be 
stumbled over and was less likely to 
be cursed and kicked out of doors. 
But under the bed did not always 
save her, and many and many a night 
she had been-thrust out in the dark- 
ness, this four-year-old baby, to spend 
the night as best she could on the 
awful slum street. Then she would 
cry a little—not noisely, neglected 
children do not cry loud or long—and 
instinctively try to find some warm 
place. It was often over a friendly 
grating from a bakery basement shar- 
ing her. quarters sometimes with, and 
gaining saving warmth from a big 
black dog that she called her “Bow- 
wow,” as she prattled out-her expe- 
riences. Crib and bed and evening 
prayers, indeed! 

Marguerite was an apt pupil. The 
Settlement ladies taught her very sim- 
ply about God—they didn’t dare call 
him Father, to this child with her ex- 
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“Suffer Little Children to Come Ginto Me” 


HIS is the kind of story that brings tears to a 
woman's eyes and causes a choking feeling in a 


man’s throat. 
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tenderer tones 


loving crooning in 
And the 


than she had ever heard. 
women passing through the room 
now and then, smiled at the little 
scene—till suddenly Miss Brown hap- 
pened to notice the words the child 
was using. She stopped horrified. 

“Marguerite!” she exclaimed, 
stamping her foot a little in shocked 
protest. “You mustn't swear like 
that!” 

The child stopped her singing, her 
bliss rudely broken in upon, “Swear” 
—the word meant nothing to hey but 
she could not mistake the tone,” It 
had been all too good to be true—she 
knew it now. Would they turn her 
out into the street again? Would 
they even take away her baby? She 
clutched it tight. 

“Swear?” she echoed, fencing .for 


time. 

“Yes,” said the lady, but more 
gently. “You mustn’t say ‘God” and 
‘Jesus’ in that way. You mustn't 
swear.” 

Marguerite thought hard—drew on 
all her mental resources. Could she 
not find some way out—some excuse? 
It was misty in her little brain at 
first, but it soon cleared up, It 
wasn't the first critical situation 
through which her fine little wits had 
passed her safely, Her line of defense 
Was ready. 

“But you swear!” she said, triumph- 
ant and defiant. 

“Oh, no, Marguerite!” Miss Brown 
was again shocked. Was this mere 
baby inventing deliberate untruths? 
“No, Marguerite, we never swear in 
this house. Good folks don’t swear.” 

“Yes you do,” insisted the little 
one, “when you got down by your 
chairs after breakfast you sweared 
like everything.” 

Poor kiddie! 
difference between 
praying! 

Deprived of her swear words Mar- 
guerite could hardly talk at all, at 
first. She made a great effort theugh, 
responding heroically to the vigorous 
course of training which was at once 
entered upon. 

“Don’t you say your prayers, Mar- 


She didn’t know the 
swearing and 


Alas! it is but too true to life—in the 
slums of big cities such conditions are all too common, 
where strong drink has turned men into brutes. 
eration under prohibition laws, and perhaps such things 
will pass away. Let us hope so—and work for that end. 
And meanwhile, think of this: How many farms there 
are where no children share in the benefits of fresh air, 
good food, sensible work and wholesome play! 
grand work for Him—to save a child! 


A gen- 


What 
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periences of fatherhood. And _ she 
learned “Now I lay me.” And they 
taught her clean. words of love and 
tenderness, and sweet little songs for 
her dollies. 

She had the heart of an altruist, this 
little maid. One day a lady from an- 
other center visited the Settlement, 
and Marguerite was left alone with 
her for a minute. 

“How do you do, my dear,” said 
the visitor kindly, stretching out a 
hend toward the little one. She was 
a beautiful woman and love shone in 
her smile. 

Marguerite’s heart was quite won. 
A sudden, generous impulse _ seized 
her—she would save this other new- 
comer from the disfavor that she had 
experienced when she first entered 
the house. She sidled toward’ her, 
with affectionate solicitude. Then— 
hastily, as she heard a footstep on the 
stair—“Lemme me tell you sumpin’,’ 
You have to be careful how you swear 
in dis house! Dey. don’t like it!” 

The newcomer was “careful” how 
she swore in that house! 

Marguerite had been at the Settle- 
ment four days when her father 
came. Not that he cared much for 
the child, but “a man had told him 
where she was, and he just thought 
he’d look her up.” He had not 
“looked her up” during the many 
days, any minute of which she might 
have been ground to death under 
horses’ hoofs or crunching street car 
w -els; nor the many nights when 
horrors unspeakable might have been 
inflicted on the tender girl body! Mar- 
guerite happened to be at the front 
window as her father came up the 
steps, but she vanished like a wraith 
before his hand touched the bell. At 
last they found her—under the wid- 
est bed in the house and in the dark- 
est corner. And she would not come 
out by entreaty or command till she 
was promised that her father should 
not take her away and that he should 
not beat her! 

Marguerite’s father did not insist on 
having the child, and Miss Brown did 
insist on keeping her, bringing argu- 
ments from heaven and earth to bear 
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upon the case. The man cursed un- 
der his breath, went away and never 
came back—the kindest thing he 
ever did for his little girl. 

The next six weeks the child spent 
in the Children’s Home in preparation 
for adoption into a country home, The 
slum yellow faded from her face jn 
the fresh air, and the pink crept up 
into her rounding cheeks. The hair 
started out all over the little head in 
a softly bristling covering. If heaven 
means unbounded delight, continual 
satisfaction and joyous _ surprises, 
Marguerite was surely in heaven. A 
happier six weeks was probably never 
passed by anybody in human form in 
all the ages since Adam walked in 
Eden. 

wn came visiting 
the orphanage. Marguerite saw her 
coming down the walk and ran skip- 
ping joyfully to meet her. 

“O, how's my Mama?” 
eager inquiry. 

Miss Brown was sorry at the ques- 
tion. She had hoped that the dread- 
ful hovel in the slums was forgotten. 

“I don't know,” she replied, with 
carefully assured indifference. “I 
haven't been-over on State Street for 
some time.” 

Marguerite tossed her little cropped 
head scornfully. “I don’t mean that 
Mama,” she said. “I mean my Set- 
tlement Mama. Miss Taylor, you 
know. How's she?” 

In her new home the child had 
heard some of the children talking 
about their mamas and she had gen- 
eralized up to the great principle that 
all properly constituted children 
should possess mothers. Having none 
of her own, or at least none she was 
willing to acknowledge, she had 
promptly adopted a “Settlement lady.” 
From that time she never failed to 
call this particular lady “Mama.” A 
little while afterward she made the 
additional discovery that some partic- 
ularly affluent children have grand- 
mothers as well, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she adopted a cer- 
tain other lady as her grandma. The 
grandmother hapepned to be several 
years younger than the mother, but 
no such mere trifle troubled the child. 
She had her mama and her grandma, 
and her soul was satisfied. 

The second day Marguerite was in 
the Children’s Home she was out 
playing with some children when one 
of them, suddenly detaching herself 
from the group ran excitedly to the 
Director in charge, crying out, “O, 
come quick! Marguerite is so queer!” 

The Director went at once deciding 
with a hasty glance at the child, that 
she must be very ill. She was reeling 
giddily about and occasionally sprawl- 
ing down into the dust. But the mo- 
ment the Director reached her and 
raised her to her feet she stood quite 
steadily, regarding the lady with wide- 
open eyes of interrogation. 

“Why, child, what is the matter?” 
she asked, 

“Nothin’!” 

“But what are you doing that for?” 
Are you sick?” 

“I—I—” The tears gathered in the 
little one’s eyes. “I was just p’aying 
man!’’ 

The men of this child’s world had 
on such frequent occasions reeled 
about in drunken gyrations, that 
again she had made her generaliza- 
tion that such peculiarities were char- 
acteristic of the sex! And her inven- 
tive little mind had promptly adapted 
the principle to the needs of her new 
play world. She was playing man! 

After six weeks Marguerite was 
passed on into a sweet country home 
and is growing up there with the 
chance God intends every child to 
have, of a pure and happy childhood 
and womanhood on earth and heaven 
at the end. 


she cried in 


_ Who Can and Will? 

Who can furnish a good recipe for 
a homemade breakfast food or cereal? 
Ours is a large family, and we would 
like to try something new.—[A. 5. 


Paired 

Not all the political strategists are 
holding office in Washington; some- 
times the country districts afford 4 
politician who, within the limitations, 
can produce some _ extraordinary 
politica] effects. In ths relation there 
may be cited the case of Bill Cooney, 
of a certain Western community, who 
was of a reprehensible shrewdness. 

On the morning of an election 4 
farmer came into Cooney’s shop, Bill 
being a blacksmith, to have his horse 
sh 


od. 
“Busy this morning, Bill?” asked 


the farmer. ? 

“Yes,” said Bill. “Hardly got time 
to go to the village to vote.” 

“Kinder busy myself,” said the 
farmer. “I'll tell you what we'll do, 
he added. “As you are a Democrat 
and I a Republican, we'll pair off, 
just as they do in Congress, and 
neither of us will vote. What do you 
say?” 

Bill agreed to the proposal. After 
election it was found that the black- 
smith had paired off with every 
Republican customer who had come 
into the shop.—[E. T. 
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Government and the Schools 
BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

Read these “talks” carefully every week, 
and try to practice what they preach. Take 
their good advice to heart, for some day you 
may need it. Learn how to live in health. 
No disease specials will be discussed, nor 
answered. here, but Dr Eleanor Me'tlen, in 
charge of this department, will answer by 
mail questions possible to so answer, provided 
you inclose a self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope. Address Dr Mellen, care of Home 
Editor. 


HE “Child’s Welfare Special’’ is 

l another Government éffort to 

improve the health of the 
school-children. This is a big, gray 
automobile, fully equipped as a trav- 
eling clinic, and is solely for the ru- 
ral communities. It carries a doctor 
and a nurse, and is intended to bring 
every sort of information as to child 
eare to the mothers who live in the 
really, truly country, often far from 
doctor or public nurse, and with no 
opportunity to visit “health centers” 
or “community kitchens,” as the city 
mother can. 

The first stop was at Woodson, 
Morgan Co, Ill, and although it was 
t the hight of the threshing season, 
he report says “the Government doc- 
tor and nurse were almost over- 
whelmed with the crowd of mothers, 
fathers and children.’”” Examinations 
lasted until late in the evening. The 
reported: “Every mother 
seemed more impressed with the op- 
portunity of learning what, if any- 
thing, was the matter with her chil- 
dren, than with the novelty of the 
motorized clinic. One mother, who 
through an error, lost her place on 
the first day and waited in vain all 
through the afternoon to have her 
children examined, returned on the 
following evening from her home sev- 
eral miles out, so as not to miss the 
opportunity afforded by the “Special.” 

The Government sends out agents, 
usually women, into rural communi- 
ties for the purpose of reaching the 
health of the school-children through 
their diet. Such an agent, sent from 
the Department of Agriculture, went 
into a district in a northwestern state, 
and found it to be a dairying country, 
with very comfortable homes, widely 
seattered. Ten children were the aver- 
age attendance at the school. The 
teacher said that they were stupid in 
the mornings and impossible in the 
afternoons. She never had noticed 
what they brought for lunch, but 
thought it was “mostly ham sand- 
wiches and pickles, and perhaps cake 
and crullers.” The local doctor said 
that the children of the community 
drank very little milk, that many of 
them had coffee and hot breads for 
breakfast, and little else. Every house- 
hold seemed to have somebody sick, 
and none of the children appeared to 
be really robust and healthy. The 
mothers of the district said that they 
could not afford to send their chil- 
dren to school, because they had so 
much work to do that they had to 
have the children home to help out. 

The agent might have sat down, put 
her head in her hands, and wept. But 
she was not that kind. Instead, she 
arranged for a meeting, collecting the 
women in an automobile, and at that, 
enly nine came. Then she “visited 
‘round.” All the people, men and 
women, who had any sort of official 

sition in any sort of local organiza- 
‘ion, were interviewed, and afterward 
le went to see most of the others. 
Dverywhere and all the time talking 
‘eat milk” in all the ways in which 
that subject can be served, either in 
speech or cookery. She started weigh- 
ing classes and left cooking recipes, 
and then she departed. I wonder if 
she was not a trifle discouraged. 

Three months later she returned. 
Instead of ten children in’ school 
there was an average attendance of 
fourteen, and the teacher said that 
they all seemed brighter and studied 
better. The mothers said that the 
children did not have so much colic 
and stomach trouble, and that they 
themselves had more nights of unin- 
terrupted sleep. The weighing charts 
showed good gains, and one boy, seven 
years old, was a whole “eat milk” 
sermon in-himself.- The first month 
he drank a quart of milk a day and 
gained three pounds; the next month 
he let up on the milk and gained only 
two pounds; the last month he drank 
no milk and lost one pound! 
_Everybody seemed so happy that 
the agent dared to cal] another meet- 
ing, and this time to teach how to 
Prepare more milk dishes and to sug- 
gest a hot luncheon for the schoo!l- 
children. It worked! The mothers 
gave various necessary utensils and 
loaned a stove,.the teacher gave the 
double boiler, and the children them- 
selves cooked and served the lunch in 
turn as reward for scholarship and 
g00d behavior. A charge of three 
cents per lunch makes it self-support- 
ing. At the end of the school year, 
the mental and physical rating had 
increased, the mothers were greatly 
Pleased, the fathers were getting in- 
terested, and the attendance had gone 
up to twenty—just double that at the 
tart! 


nurse 





Such things the Government can 
do. What the states can do and are 
dcing must wait for next week. 

[To Be Continued.] 
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Home and Family 
Matters of interest to young and old. 




















Spanish Eggs with Tomato Gravy 


Poach eggs in boiling salted water till firm, arrange in a shallow dish, and pour around the 
following: Place in frying pan two tablespoons ham or pork fryings, slice in two onions, and 


cook light brown. 


Add one large tablespoon flour, brown, and add half teaspoon salt, some 


6weet red pepper, paprika or white pepper, as liked, and half cup strained, cooked tomato, 
with enough boiling water, stirred in rapidly, to make a thin gravy.—[L. W. M. 


Pineapple Doily 


Ch (chain) 238, join to form circle. 
1st row—Ch 10, miss 6 ch, dc (double 
crochet) in next, * ch 7, miss 6 ch, 
d cin next, repeat from * around, 34 
spaces in all. 2d row—Ch 3 for a 
dc, 12 more dc in first space, ch 6, 
miss 1 sp (space), 18.dc im next sp, 
repeat from * around. 3d row—Sl 
(slip stitch) in top of 3 ch of 2d row, 
ch 3, d c in same place, d c in each 
of next 11 dc, 2 dc in last dc (15 
dc in all), * ch 6, 15 d c in next 13 
dc, repeat from * 4th row—S] in top 
of 3 ch of 3d row, ch 3, dc in same 
place, d c in next 13 dc, 2 dc in last 
de (17 dc in all), * ch 5,17 dcin 
next 15 d ec, repeat from * 5th row—Ssl 
in top of 3 ch of 4th row, ch 3, dc in 
same place, d c in each of next 15 
dc, 2 dc in last dc (19 4c in all), 
* ch 4,19 d c in 17 dc, repeat from 
*, Gth row—Sl to 2d dc of Sth row, 
ch 3, dc in each of next 16 dc, miss 
last d c, * ch 5, 17 dc in 19 d ¢, re- 
peat from *, 7th row—Si to 2d dc 
of 6th row, ch 3, d c in next 14d, 
miss last dc (15 dc in all), * ch 3, 
dc in 3d st of 5 ch of Gth row, ch 
3,15 dcin17dc, repeatfrom *. Sth 
row—Sl to 2d dc of 7th row, dc in 
each of next 12 d c (13 dc in all), 
* ch 4, dc in dc of 7th row, ch 4, 13 
dcini15d ec, repeat from *. 9th row 
—Sl to 2d dc of Sth row, ch 3, dc in 
next 10 dc (ll dcinall), *ch4,dc 
in dc, ch 2, d c in same place, ch 2, 
dc in same place, ch 4, ll dcini13 4d 
¢, repeat from *. 10th row—Sl to 3d d 
ec of 9th row, ch 3, dc in next 6dc (7 





dc in all), * ch 4, 7 d c under 2 ch, ch 
1,dcindc, chil, 7 dc under 2 ch, ch 
4,7 dacini11dc, repeat. 11th row— 
Sl to 2d dc, ch 3, d c in each of next 
4ac (5 dc in all), * ch 4,7 4acin 
7 dc, ch 2,dcindce, ch 2,7 dc in 
7 dec, ch 4,5 dec in 7d, repeat. 


12th row—Sl to 2d dc of llth row, 


ch 3, d c in each of next 2d ec (8dcin 
all), *ch 4,5 dcin7daechi,7d 
cinde,chl1l5idcin7de,ch4,3de 
in 5 dc, repeat. 18th row—Sl to 2d dc 
of 12th row, ch 9, 3 d cin 5 dc, miss- 
ing 1 dc at each side, * ch 5, 7d ec 
in 7dc, ch5,3dcin5ide, ch 6 
decin 2d dcof38de of 12th row, 
repeat. 14th row—sSI to Ist ch st of 
13th row. ch 5, miss 1 ch, dc in next, 
ch 2, miss 1 ch, d ec in next, ch 2, 
miss 1, d c in next, ch 2, d c in 2d 
dc, ch 3, miss 2, dc in next, ch 3, 
5 dc over 7 dc, * ch 3, miss 2, d ¢ 
in next, ch 3, d c in 2d dc of 13th 
row, ch 2, miss 1, dc in next, ch 2, 
miss 1, d c in next, ch 2, miss 1, dc 
in next, ch 2, miss. 2, d c in next, ch 
2, miss 1, d c in 2, miss J, 








next, ch 2, 
dc in next, ch 2, dc in 2d d ¢, ch 38, 
miss 2, d c in next, ch 3,5 d c in 7 
dc, repeat. 15th row—Sl in 3d and 
4th of 5 ch, ch 5, dc under next 2 
ch, * ch 2, d c under next 2 ch, repeat 
3 times, ch 2, 3 dc in 5 dc, repeat 
around. 16th row—Sl as before, ch 
5, d c under 2 ch, * ch 2, d c under 
2 ch, repeat 3 times, ch 2,1 dcin3 
dc, ch 2, dc under 2 ch, repeat. 17th 
row—Sl as before, ch 3 for Ist @ ¢, 
2 more dc in same sp, 2 d c in next 
sp, ch 7, miss 2 sp, 7 s c in next 3 sp 
2s cin Ist sp, 3s c in next, 2 in 
next, making the 7 s c), ch 7, miss 
2 sp, 5 d c in next 2 sp, repeat. 18th 
row—Sl in 3 ch, ch 3 for Ist dec, de 
in next, ch 5, * miss 1 dc, dc in 
next 2 dc,1dc inch, ch 6,5 scin 
7s ec, ch 6, d c in ch preceding next 
dc, dc in next 2 d ¢, ch 5, repeat 
from *, at end of row dc in last of 
7 ch. 19th row—Sl inst d c, ch 8, d 
ce in 3d st of 5 ch of 18th row, ch 3, 
dc in same place, ch 5, d c in last 
of 3 dc, dc in each of next 2 st of 
eh, ch 7,3 s cin ise, ch7,2dec 
in last 2 of ch preceding next d ec, 
dcindc, ch 5, repeat, at end of row 
2dc in last 2 of 7 ch. 20th row—Sl 
to 3d of 8 ch, ch 11, sl in 4th st from 
hook for p (picot), ch 4, * dc in 3 








An Old-fashioned, but Ever-Popular Design for Crocheted: Doily 


OS 


21. 


c in same place, 
3d of 5 ch, ch 8, 

las 8 dc, dc in next 
2 st, ch 1, d c in last 2 of 7 ch,de 
in dc, ch 8, p, ¢ d cin 3d of 5 
ch, repeat from *.—[Mary A, Welter. 


Indoor Amusement for Children 
Cutting and Pasting 


It is hard to keep small children 
happy and contented on a stormy 
day, but I discovered something which 
keeps mine happy for hours at a time. 

I always save every old catalog and 
fashion book, and since my children 
could hold a pair of scissors they have 
had their own scissors with blunt 
ends, to cut out pictures whenever 
they wished. 

Sometimes they color these pictures 
with their crayons or water colors 
before cutting out. This year we have 
shown the children how to use these 
cut-out pictures in “making rooms.” 

A large sheet of paper is either a 
parlor, sittingroom, kitchen or bed- 
room and must be furnished, and the 
children pasie on the cut-out furni- 
ture suitable for that room. To be 
sure, I have to answer questions, and 
long before they could manage to 
at first I had to help, but it was not 
make a room alone, even to pasting 
the family, which usually is large and 
consists mainly of little girls with pink . 
or blue dresses, 

One day I noticed three-year-old 
Donald. working and then leaving his 
little table to go to the parlor, He 
did this so often my curiosity was 
aroused. I found he was trying to 
make a parlor exactly like mine. He 
was learning as well as playing. 

Last Sunday he made a bedroom 
and brought it to me saying: “See, 
Mother, I put a bookcase here by the 
bed, so you could read nights.” 

In many ways this coloring, cutting 
and pasting is instructive. It was 
some time before they could cut outa 
little lamp and paste it on a table or 
bureau exactly as they wanted it, but 
now they can make their rooms quite 
complicated, even with pictures on the 
walls. 

Of course, all this means scraps of 
paper on the floor, but my home be- 
longs as much to the children as to 
me, and I do not mind if the scraps 
fill my waste basket twice full. 

I know of several women who do 
not allow their children to use scis- 
sors and paste, because of the scraps, 
but my children are having a beauti- 
fully, happy childhood.—[Mrs Frank- 
lin R. Flower. 





How Hinges Help 
ALICE MARGARET ASIITON 


The floor of a farm kitchen has to 
receive frequent cleanings. The ease 
with which this can be accomplished 
depends largely upon three things— 
the nature of the floor, the conven- 
ience of the cleaning utensils, and the 
number of objects that must be moved 
about during the cleaning process. 

My kitchen is large and contained 
many objects, consequenti” the clean- 
ing of its floor was a tedicus process. 
There was a dining table and six 
chairs, a stand for magazines and a 
work-basket, and a table beside the 
sink compensated for the missing 
draining-board. Another table beside 
the stove held cooking materials dur- 
ing meal vetting. When we ironed, an- 
other table was brought from an ad- 
joining closet. 

One day I induced the handy man 
to replace the magazine stand with a 
drop shelf securely hinged to the wall, 
and held in place by means of a slant- 
ing prop braced against the wains- 
coting. The free floor space under this 
shelf was a revelation. 

A drop-table beside the sink and 
another beside the stove answer every 
requirement: of the old tables, and 
they may be folded neatly down 
against the wall when the work is 
done, 

A shallow. closet built against, the 
wall now holds the _ ironing-board, 
which is hinged at exactly the correct 
hight for comfortable use, and the 
heavy ironing table is no more. 

And best ‘of all, a comfortable long 
seat has been built along the wall be- 
hind the table, the seat of which folds 
up like a school-bench. This seat al- 
lows the discarding of three of the 
kitchen chairs. ¥ 

Not only is the floor more easily 
cleaned, but the appearance of the 
room is also grectly improved. 


Additional Cause for Grief 

A kind-hearted man, bearing a 
small boy crying bitterly, asked him 
thé cause of his grief. 

“Mother gave me two cents this 
morning, and now I have lost them.” 

“Well, never mind. Here are two 
cents. That fixes you up as good as 
ever,” and the gentleman turned to 
go on. 

But the, boy broke into fresh howls, 
louder than ever, so he turried back. 

“And what are you crying for 
now ?”’ 

“If I had not lost my two cents, I 
would have four now.”—I[H. W.. 
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OSCEOLA FARM, 


. Sixty 
Imported 
Guernseys 


one 
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Animals of the Highest 
Class and Breeding 


405 MAIN STREET - 


Imported Guernseys 


ar AUCTION 


MR. FRANK S. PEER 


Will sell on 


Thursday, October 2, 1919 





Ti ogether with the select herd of 


a) 

_= 

*s| Thornliebank GUERNSEYS 
| " A Splendid Lot of Cattle Headed By 

* IMP. DUKE OF VIMIERA 3811 P. S. 

e MP. PASSEE FANCY II’s 

» 


GOLDEN SECRET OF THORNLIEBANK 30022 
Also a Number of the Get of the Great Bull 
HUNGUETS DE BAS WINSOME 3643 P. S. 


For Catalogue Address 


LEANDER F. HERRICK 






CRANFORD, N. J. 












Sixty 
Imported 
Guernseys 


S HONOUR 4193 P. S. 


Not a Blemished Animal 
in the Sale 






WORCESTER, MASS. 
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. om he Baltimore County Guernsey Breeders’ Association- 
: WILL HOLD A SALE OF 


| REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
Saturday, November I, 1919 


AT THE NEW SALE PAVILION 


MARYLAND 


(a short distance from Baltimore) 


COMMITTEE 


TIMONIUM, 


SALE 


Louis McL. Merryman 
New Hope, Pa 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRES Swine n rimutnenian 


manne 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Manager, 


oT 


vce vesnemeagnar  aanmagaMNNINI 


James B. Robertson 
Eccleston, Md. 


<A LLMMREENT VEE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
] | } ff Tn th r 








Guernsey Bull Calves 


from Advanced Registry Dams 
PRICED RIGHT FOR QUICK SALE 





F. M. SMITH, BROADACRES FARM 


SPRINGFIELD CENTER 


NEW YORK 





GERAR. “GUERNS SEY Ss. 
As we are overstocked, we are offering 3 ; 
a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 : 
each, out of heifers now on test. 


Lesie McL. Merryman, Prop. 
BE. G. Merryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, 


Fete TE atadtahaaaal) 


Heifer Calves 


Just a few choice heifer calves sired by 
Homestead Superb Triumph and from dams 
with the best of blood lines. Who wants one 
at from $150 to $1757 If you do, write for 


pedigree and description. 
Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 


Farmers Attention 
Ask to see our Exhibit of the Get of | 
Langwater Cavalier at the Eastern = 
States Exposition September 15-20 


| Upland: Perms, tpowish, Mass. 


Reg. Jersey Bulls 


ready for service; also sey Royal Majesty 
and Imp. Jap d. (28 years sec’y Fair.) 
HENRY 8S. MAATIN, BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 


MD. | 


nee 





Os Laide 


























“HILLSIDE JeRsEY FOR SALE. 
6 Registered Jersey Heifers 


five of them from 16 to 20 months old and = 
one of them nearly 3 years old, all bred to 
registered Jersey sire and due to be fresh 
the last part of Feb. and first part of March. = 
St. Lambert strain, all solid light color = 
with black taques and switches. Handsome = 
and large. All from same sire, none better, = 
for foundation to build up a profitable bard | 
of milkers. Write for y= ars, price, etc. 
Come and see them. ust be sok soon. 
EUGENE PF. WELLS, TULLY, N. Y, 
Phone 13 F 12, Truxton, N. Y. Exchange 


sunenann. 


H4tesaanssoneaas 








Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 
Send for our illustrated circular and prices 
on balls and bul) calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 





Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 59 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 
dams, at farmers’ 

mD. 

Mer 


and out of high producing SOctEsTe 
Carlisle Farm, eck yh a 


Buy a Registered Jersey Bull 
I have three splendid, solid colored Leak a’ 
superior cows and sired by = a ee 





wood’s Noble 136732. Send his pedigres and 
prices of these calves. 
W. F. MeSPARRAN, . . FURNISS, PA. 
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Live Stock Field Notes | 


ETHAN A. HUTCHINS, Representative i 


eB MME ie 





Tamworth for Herd Improvement 


W. K. Hepburn, manager of Up- 
lands farm at Ipswich, Mass, breeder 
of Guernsey cattle and Berkshire and 
Tamworth swine, writes us as follows.: 
“I thought you would be interested 
to know that Upland farms has re- 
cently purchased the great Tamworth 
boar, Victory Bond, from W. Warren 
Morton of Russellville, Ky, for $1500. 
Victory Bond is sired by BExcelsior M 
and out of Ontario Queen. He is a 
boar of extreme quality and weighs, 
when in working condition, 850 
pounds. Many of the great judges in 
the country have looked at him dur- 
ing the past month and proclaim him 
to be one of the greatest individual 
boars they have ever seen. He is to 
be used on our select’ herd of Tam- 
worths. We recently purchased four 
very high-class sows from Oak Ridge, 
Va, and these, together with what we 
already have, give us a herd of ex- 
treme quality and conformation. 

“We recently sold to Franklin W. 
Potts at Laconia, N H, Upland’s ™e- 
cruit, a yearling son of Cavalier. The 
dam of Upland’s Recruit has a record 
of 558.82 pounds fat asa 44-year-old. 

“We are planning to show 15 of the 
get of Langwater Cavalier at. the 
Eastern States exposition at Spring- 
field. We are also showing Ultra 
Lady, which was the first prize four- 
year-old at the National in 1916, 

“Our advertisements which we have 
been carrying in this magazine have 
returned us an exceptional number of 
inquiries for cattle and hogs.’ 





Berkshire Breeder Makes Sales 

Samuel C. French of Cat Rock farm 
at Westwood, Mass, breeder of Berk- 
shire swine, writes that he has just 
made a second shipment of two sows 
to the Vermont state prison, also five 
bred gilts to Fred B. McGuire of Shel- 
ton, Ct, a boar and sow to E. G. Frost 
of Canada, and two sows and a boar 
to J. O. Alland of Lowell, Mass. Mr 
French says that his stock never 
looked so well as at present. 


New Shorthorn Book Out 

The General farmer's cow, excellent 
for both beef and milk is the title 
of a convincing booklet just received 
from Roy A Cook, secretary of the 
American Milking Shorthorn breeders’ 
association. It is a story worth read- 
ing and the pictures are as good as 
the text. It should be in the hands 
of every Shorthorn breeder as well as 
thousands of dairymen who believe in 
live stock to keep up the fertility of 
the farm, but who have difficulty in 
making the milk checks pay the bill. 
A copy can be had by addressing Mr 
Cook at Independence, Ia. 





Berkshire to California Man 


H. V. Shulters of Mentor, O, reports 
the sale of a Berkshire boar pig by 
Sensational Masterpiece’s Successor to 
Hutchinson & McGrudder at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Coming Public Sales 


Holstein 
October 1—Marcey, N Y. Mayhew farms 
October 6-8—Chicago, Il. Quality Holstein Co’s first 


annual sale. 
October 7 se eeattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


October sc 
0 urryville, Pa S. F. Zook 
October §-9—Chicago, mm. Annual dairymen’s sale, 
BE. M. Hastings < Lacona, N Y, managers. 
baa & York, Fa. York breeders, 
o! — — ie, J , homas H. Dyer. 
October 13—Bucy ©. _Yaussy dispersal and con- 
- yp sale.” a M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, 
October 15- 16— Watertown, N Y. Northen New 
Le a = 
October ‘oughkeepsie, NY. B. Sisson’s Sons. 
Cote 31—Orange, ite Virginia breeders’ sale. 
8S. Walker, secreta 
sammeier ¢—Richmond.- ” Va. Southern Holstein 


breeders’ sale. 
November 18—Wooster, O. Ohio Holstein sala B. 
M, Hastings, | Lacona, N Y, sale manager. 
November 24-25—Hornell, N Y. Liverpool Sale & 
Pedigree Co., Liverpool, NY. 
~~ t.2-3—Brattleboro, Vt.. Purebred Live Stoek 
es 


December _8-9—Syracuse, N Y. Dairymen’s guaranty 
sale. E. Hastings Co, Lacoma, N Y. sales 

J . 1920—Liverpool, N Y. Liverpool 
Sale & Pedigree Ce, 

Pebruary, ES 4—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Sales 
March. 3. ‘31—Syracuse. N Y. The 1920 sales. © 
M. Hastings Co, sales managers. 


Guernsey 
October 2—Cranford. N J. F. 8S. Pee 
October 13—Hon Henry M. Sage, Fernbrook farm 
== N Y. First annual consignment sale of 
New York state Guernsey breeders’ association. 
October —— N 7. W. Straw- 


bridge, 
Ayrshire 
Hornell, N Y. Hornell fair grounds. Ayrshire con- 
signment sale. 
Shorthorn 
September 29—Pennside, Pa. 
Conneaut valley stock farm 


October 11—Jamestown, O. Wayne Ogiesbee. 
Il—Xenia, 0. Green county Shorthorn 


lon. 
o—Tifin. O. F. B. Baward 
don Madison county Shorthorn 


M. & J. Schaffner. 


November 5—lLon 
breeders’ association. J. J. Yerian. 
November 6—London, O. Wm. Breman. Dispersion 
Berkshire 
October 25—West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter, Whit- 


November 6—Pittsficld, Mass, Berkshire county 
Berkshire club. 
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LOWER : 
PER CENT OF | 
BUTTERFAT 


steina do not hesitate to = 


Dairymen Liol 
mi of this breed contains «4 


admit that the : 
lower percentage of fat, but im view of their ? 
enormous yield of milk they average more butter = 
Lm -_ and they produce a larger margin of : 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Send for our beeklete—they contain much = 
valuable information. H 


Holstein- Friesian Association — 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. ° 











400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


120 Fresh cows. Try a loed of these if you want milk. 
150 Cows due to calve thie month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 

70 Registered cows, fresh and dus to calve soon 

10 Registered bulls, with @ lot af good -breeding. 

60 Heifers. They are extra bigh grades. Mostly dus 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Dept. 0. a -205 eee | Bank Bidg., 








“SPRINGDALE FARMS GRADE 


HOLSTEINS 


We have two hundred head of cows of the 
highest quality obtainable, all large, young, well 
bred, nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows are bred to freshen during August, Bep- 
tember and October, and they will please yx 
in every way. 

250 two and three-year-old heifers that ar 
the best we have ever owned Cows will he 
much higher in price before Fall, and you can 
save money by buying now and also have the ad 
vantage of a larger and better selection of stock 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 

Telephone 116 or 1476-M. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Re eo ne rn PI 











FARMS HOLSTEINS 
High grade Holstein heifer calves 
$20 to $25; express peid in lots 
th 10 heifer calves « 
registered bull given 
Holsteins and satisfaction. 
We make mistakes, but we cor- 
7 rect them. We guarantee safe 
atrival. When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no risk. Brervthing | tn 


MAPLE LAWN 









20 registered bulls 1 to 2 yrs 
berty bonds. accepted at par. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


steins. 
Write your wants. Li 
. WwW. ELLIS, JR., 








HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Backed by 126 tbs. milk in 1 day; 23,000 
Ibs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a@ year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer 
from 3 to 10 months old. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


: E. &. anaee & SONS, BAnSUS, N. Y. 


Sa ee 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 





erica 











30 registered. 30 very larse 
HOLSTEINS high grades due this fall. 50 
registered, 50 high-grade year 
lings. 10 registered, 30 higi- 
2-year-olds due this 
fall. 12 registered bulls ready 
for service. 10 = registered 
heifer —_ priced to sell at 
farmers’ ces. % Holstein 
heifer calves, 20 to 2% each; 
express paid im lets of 5. 
TULLY. WN. Y. 


grado 











JOHN C. REAGAN, - ° 








Chenango - Madison - Cortland Co. 


HOLSTEINS 
300 Cows and Heifers 
A. L. Shelton, Wm. Evans, 


Guilford, N. Y. Norwich, N. Y. 
| THE CANAJO FOR SALE 


= A grandson of King Segis Pontiac YX the = 
a $0" 000 bull, born January 6, 1919; dam of calf = 
= 20.54 butter, and is capable of making mach 3 
= better record. She is a granddaughter of King = 
= Segis Pontiac. Calf a fine individual, =o 
= and square. Write for prices. 

= FRANK P. KLOCK, St. Johneville, N. » 4 
> GRANT ECKERSON, Supt., Canajoharie, N. Y- - 


James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal govt 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buttate, N. Y- 
Office Phone Howard 344 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





SWINE BREEDERS 











MIM LLL On cA 


LAST CALL To THE 
Milking Shorthorn Sale 


| 50—HEAD—50 


Pennside, Pa., September 29, 1919 


Remember this is 


« All trains on the 


one 
2 ever put under the hammer 
Pennsylvaniaand Bessemer R. R. 


of the 


greatest offerings 


will stop at the farm on that day. 


Conneaut Valley Stock Farm 


Pennside, Pa. 





F lintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 
Dalton = 
= 
= 


Massachusetts : 3 
a HAMOVMIUUULS HALLAM A 








Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns | 





“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding age 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 


Choice bull calves only for sale. 
iE. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 


ag Helene Bult 








1918; sired by King of the : 


Ib. son of hing of the Po 





Belle Changeling good 
Changeling Butt B 
well grown and a good 





tion guaranteed 
HARRY w. SS 
Farm, R. 3, patent N. Y. 


Braedoon 








250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 





Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 

MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 








: 3 BULLS READY 
For Sale Holsteins *orsiaviee 
. eeistered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year- 
. 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
le ates 3 months old. Prices right. Also have @ car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers. 


4. R. FROST, . - MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD OFFERS 


eer BULL C.: ALF 


Mareh; dam 18-lb. 3-yvear-old; sir 
here: rest ad, and — . 20-1 , 4. 


calf ie ndinthasl w for price 
W. 's. HINCHEY. ~P. 0. Box 729, Rock, N. Y 


ee 


Cerload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 





lle 





Ye Yearling daughters of A. R. O. cows from a 31.7 
t Sir red to a maternal brother of the world’s 
rags or 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke 4467. Ten 

R. 0. cows bred to abo ve mentioned sires. Price 
$s to $250 per head. bunch. 


$4000 takes the 
BER 


ROYCE & TOMPKINS, KSHIRE. N Y. 
allel 


HOL STEIN BULL CALVES 

by a son of world’s greatest three-generation 
a an A. R. O. dams. 
& S. Vv. ANDREWS, 





Lagrangeville, N. Y. 





ag tor a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917 
a 95-lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 


oa Tidy “Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
fre bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
iee 


Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farnt, Owego, 





ele; BULL CALF. born April 26 last: dark in 
“or, but a fine calf; sire Colantha Sir Aaggie 
arog No. 162572, dam K P B L Aaggie, A. R. O. 

years 29.205 utter, milk 400. % fat 4.061. 
First check of $50 gets him. A.W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield W.Y, 
ot 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 


LIVETPOOL, NCW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 




















yr . val a 
HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 

Send for information about the sales 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First Tuesday and W ednesday of 
every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
1919. Come to Bratt ‘Hoistein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 


leboro, the 





£91 EOE FETE ONESTAT HR” 





Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 





Holsteins Wanted 


; Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered, all ages 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, N. Y. 





saree 


FOR SALE. 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153 


one of the best sons of Rival’s Champion Best, from four 
= months to a year old. rite us or come and see them. 


: KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PA. 


eenennenaatnittt 


BERKSHIRES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SANATORIUM FARM, MOUNT McGREGOR, N. Y. 


We have a number of bred sows and gilts. the off- 
spring of Metropolitan Choice, sired by Ba.dwin's 
Choice, and out of Sensational Mentor Ezit. Also 
a number of last year’s hogs by Gladstone Majest « 
32d, who was sired by Gladstone Sensation, out ef 
Rival’s Majestic Duchess; breeding that speaks 
itself. Write for prices, mn 





Large Type 
BE RKSHIRES 


SOWS BRED FOR SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER FARROW. If you want prolificacy, 
size and breed#mg write us. 

SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N., Y. 





BERKSHIRES:  Sexsational Longfellow 2nd 252071 | 
Triune 230500 = Successor’s Creation 22423 
Where can you find any better sires than these thr 
great boars? Triune is by Lord Mas nd No 160100 
and out of A Leading Lady No 198206 Sensational 
Longfellow 2nd is by that grand old boar Sensational 
Longfellow No 175850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas 
terhood No 226657. Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
Premier’s Successor and out of Compton Dulcette No 
182529 These three outstanding boars are producing 
large and uniform litt Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfello 2nd. Booking orders for 

spring pigs as “well as fall pigs by all three sires 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa, Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 


PIPING BROOK FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


THE HOME OF GOOD BOARS 
offers service boars, Sept. and Oct. farrow;: 
spring boars, Feb. and March farrow. If you 
want something that is right, write us before 
buying. 

PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CT. 











Best Quality Berkshires 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the 
of blood lines 

25 gilts bred for August 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom 


Successor’s Baron, 
of Townsend, from 
best 


and September farrow to 


ers only. *rices reasonable and consistent with 
quality 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 





Glen Rock Stock F arm 


Burton G. Stuart, Proprietor, Springwater, 

offers 10 Berkshire boars, 9 yearling Shropshire rams, 
5 yearling Rambouillette ram, 1 3-year old Shropshire 
stock ram. All animals registered 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Size, constitution, prolificacy our first consideration. 
That this policy is in accord with popular demand is indicated by 





DUTCH BELTED 
BULL CALF 


Registered; dam Kate of Hardwick € 
1206; for sale or will exchange fi : an her 
breed not related to my stock. 


Paul Gibbs, R. D. 2, 


STRATHGLASS 


AY RSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Vliet 
ft same 


Blairstown, N. J. 








AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 


We are disposing of herd of Registered Ayrshire 
Cattle, consisting of Bulls, Heifers. Cows and Calves 
All these animals have been tested and are cleat 


They include a son of Netherton Stat 
ters of Kate's Good Gift, Howie 
Lessnessock Douglas Monarch and other 


nan, daugh 
Predominant 





and from dams of high record fi 
test Write for prices and descri ptic 
TOMPKINS FARM, ° LANSDALE, PENN. 





TYPE—QUALITY— 


AYRSH IRE S PRODUCTIVENESS 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS "hi fee'ear® 
Mature early, casy Coated, Send for illustrated book- 
with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
Clarence W. Eekardt, 31 Nassau St.. New York City. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Instaliment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. D 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 


Certifleate of breeding furnished each one We have 
a limited number of the finest ev 
from dams with records up to 27 s 
tions. Single bird, $7.50; pair, $12; in 
or over, $5 until November 1. We guarantee every 
one to please or send them back within three days 
from arrival and get your money. Please order from 
this adv. — you need further information 
LOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone 3. Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


100 White Leghorn Hens 


FORTY RELGIAN HAR®S, SEVENTEEN PIGS for 
Write John W. Cooley, Frenchtown, 3. 









lots of three 





le 
sale 





’ ° 
Hummer’s Famous Chicks 
SPECIAL—Bar Rock, R. I, Reds and Ancona, for 

delivery Sept. 10, $15 per hundred 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatehing of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that exzgs sinned shall reach 
the buver unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatech- 

of eggs. We me to exercise the - 
est care in allowing poultry and exe advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility.a.yet- end with 
that. 


the fact that during the past twenty years we have sold more 
Berkshires than any other three breeders in the 
Special offering of boars and boar pigs. 


Box 10 DUNDEE, N. Y. 


United States. 
H. C. & BH. B. HARPENDING - 


BERKSHIRES 


Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
they last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
D ° - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 


March and — boars and gilts, sired by Double’s 
Baron 3d 23 », and Long aa m —y — age son of 
Karon Successor, the $6000 boa ither sex, 





J. B. ARMSTRONG, - OGDENSBURG, N. 


Chester White Fall Pigs 








pics Reg , egg ER aae ntl “old Write 
1 rices, 

BRANDRETTE LAKE FARM 
BRANDRETTE, N. Y. 
REGISTERED CHESTER 
100 WHITE PIGS 100 
Spr g “elit DB eed iow altpgpte he boars. vo Rte 3h 
A. A. SCHOFELL, “HEUVELTON, N. Y. 





At all times, at al] prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH om LIE DOGS 





ARCADIA FARM, - : BALLY, PA. 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING PIGS 


Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE. HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 











R. L. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 
FOR SALE From 75 large grade sows bred to 
thoroug pared hester White and Berkshire boars, we 
can fi rders for fine healthy pigs, BENSALEM 
FARMS, "Frevect Bucks County, Penn. Joseph S. 
Keebler, Foreman. Phone Churchville 82-W. 





HIGH CLASS ORION CHERRY Staal 9 AND 
KING DE FENDER. youn TE 

Roars, all ages, from ! up Sows 7 on 

and Oct. farrow, fre ) ar id A Warranted cham 

pion stock, pure western bloc d lines Fall pigs ready 

now. Belrose Stock Farms, Richford, N. Y. Farm 8, 


Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years. 
Lred for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 
winners 1919 catalogue, price, 
description ready. Make choice 
re is big demand for rams this year 
In August will offer twenty-five select yearling 
ewes, forty ewe lambs, and fifty imported ewes. 
“Our Motto—Like Begets Like’’ 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box {0, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
“DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd. 

















Berkshire Swine and Hampshire Sheep 
We have the best gilts, bred for autumn farrow. Open 
gilts and service boars. Hampshire ram lambs which 
are beauties. Get our snarl before you buy 
TWIN BROOK FARM, NEWVILLE, PA. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Pigs any age. Lm gilts. 
LocusT’ TAWN F FARM, 


-in 
Box M., pre Co., Pa. 








Free 











Bargain Sale in 
Registered Durocs 


Ten choice service boars for sale. Choice young 
gilts, tred to one of the best sons of Scissors 
Priced very low for immediate sale. Many of these 
animals imported from the best herds in the south. 
Defender, Orion and Cherry King strains. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM - CORTLAND. WN. Y. 


Cc. W. Ellis, Jr. 
Sept. & Oct. pigs of the Orion 


DU ROC Cherry King familyandGolden 


Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer. All the large type. Guar- 





| ey Gilts. Service boars, 





ree tone RED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offe g& some and two 
shear rams from ar extra. 


ARTHUR S. ‘DAVIS, 


We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER'S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mgr., ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 


earling 
oy re anadines bred sire 


‘CHILI STATION, N. Y. 








ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at ance, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars.apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 


SNOWCROFT H. d fom ae 


Rams and ewes _best import and 
be purchased ! 


Sargent F. Snow, 





state ? 4 
713 Un vers ty ‘Bik. rey nN. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 





anteed to please. C. J. McLaughlin & Co., Pi Ohio. 





Registered O. I. C. Swine 


Fifty young pigs ready for shipment. Choice 
brood sows and service boars always on hand. 
shipped © O D. Write your wants 

ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
BOX 253, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


gilts 
Stock 





REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PICS, best prices 
ght Have a few spring sows left \. booking 
orders for fall pigs. Eugene P. Rogers, 5 awe ile, N.Y. 


seaate 





FOR SALE . eo 
Chace kee, Poland China Pigs 
All ages: also registered Shropshire ram lambs and 
registered female Airedale pups. Prices right 

A. M. ALDEN, - FREEHOLD, N. Y. 





Mammoth Poland-China Sows 


Sept. farrow, $80 and up. Young Poland-China and 
Duree bears for fall service, $55 and up. All regis- 
tered. Also yearling service boars. 

FAIRHOPE FARMS, Box H, Berkshire, N. Y. 





>) T 
LEARN AU CTIONE 5 RING 
at World? s ORIGINAL and GREATEST i and 
nl e inde ndent’ with no capital invested 
ich of the business taught Write today fe 7 ‘free 
itulog. CAREY M, JONES, Pres. 
JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 


Catalog Free 27.16"; 523 ea chen em ~ 


taining descriptions | of over 500 
i books 1 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


most modern and 
poled AF awh he 
farmer f desires to k: posted 
Lia jeeadgntines chbindesioan yeh eadlen ae 
meet every requirement. 





Kind your daddies raised. Big hoped lusty sows 
that raise= litters and not_ twins. fition gnar- 





Sat sf, 
anteed. W. WARREN MORTON, Russelivitie, Ky. 


OPANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, HZ 
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For Small or Large Cars 


“The Best Tires made” is the widespread com- 
ment of dealers and users. 


Fisk Tires are uniformly dependable for mileage, 
appearance and general satisfaction under any 
conditions. 


Fisk is a quality product in every last essential, 
with a distribution rapidly increasing solely on 
merit and reputation. 


Measure Fisk miles against any advertised 
mileage 





FISK CORDS 

FISK RED-TOPS 

FISK BLACK NON-SKIDS 
FISK INNER TUBES 


Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 





